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Memoirs 


MY MISSION TO RUSSIA AND OTHER 
DIPLOMATIC bg or Sendo By the Right 


and 220. Boston: A 


NLIKE Sir Rennell Rodd, whose 
diplomatic experiences almost par- 
allel those of Sir George Buchanan, 
in character and nature if not in 


no censure of the new. .There is no 
necessity. for a foreword of this 
nature, since the book itself forms 
an interesting link between the ld 
and the new, and in. it evolution 
takes the place of abrupt transition. 

Moreover, while’ Sir Rennell’s dip- 


charm and intimacy; with the latter 
he writes with all the formality of 


~" If I have given this.-book the 
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(Copyright, 1988, by The New York Times Company.) 


ENGLAND AND THE CZAR 


roy#l auspices. < He first. saw the light at 
the legation of Copenhagen, Nov. 25, 1854, 
where his father was then Minister. This 
father, who had begun’ his career at Con- 
stantinople, under the great Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, enjoyed by this connection the 
favor of Queen Victoria. After a short term 
as clerk at. the Foreign. Office in. 1876, the 
young man went.to Vienna as attaché, 
where his father’s career as Ambassador 
was, then drawing to a close. - He is charmed 


of Sir. Gare Buchanan Answer the Clara of Russian 


preceding Lent, when the carnival-\was 

3 danced and feasted 
tevery night, while in the afternoon King 
Carnival,. who has long since died a 


natural death, made merry in the -Corso.- 


Next, in 1879, he goes as Second-Secretary 
-to Tokio, via New York, where he falis a 
victim to the charms of American girls and 
becomes engaged to one of them—for twenty- 
four hours: 


My “prospective father-in-law, whom I had 


Dron by $c, Watt, 


Z - for 


A capital, 
which, he - 


of 





Refugees | 


Balkans preparing for the events 
of 1912-191%—but then dividea- : 


of. events which were to become 


historic. 


From_ 1892. until- 1900--he had. in- 
cidentally spent as Chargé d’Affaires 
at some of the small German Courts, 5< ~ 
In_ these pages, like. ghosts of the f 
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*“*A novelist has no right to put a bore into a book, if the bore 


By MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 


E tendency of the new school 
of writers of fiction in Eng- 
lish is to assume that the New 
Heavens and the New Earth 
have taken the place of the 
oid and effete phases of evolution. 
After all; the various French schools 
of literary men who came into being 
with the anti-classicaf revolt of 
Victor Hugo did not dream of de- 
claring that everything written be- 
fore their time was bad and dusty 


and out of date. 


_, the 


The most famous of a later school 
=—now passing—Anatole France, did 
declare that Racine was immoral, but 
he was not. willing to wipe out Ra- 
cine and Corneille and Chateaubriand 
and Merimée because they lived at 
ah earlier time. Our young people— 
some of whom are in the springtime 
of middle age—will hear no good of 
Thackeray or Dich or T Pp 
As for George Eliott, she is anath- 
ema! As for Hawthorne, and most 
of all Longfellow, the more cultured 
of the ignorant look on them as they 
regard the works of Harold ‘Bell 
Wright. and Mrs. Gene Stratton- 
Porter. 

The French schools of novelists 
have, at least, a philosophy of life. 
One could easily trace, not only the 
effect of a philosophy, but of na- 
tional circumstances in their work. 
There was the delight in life, and all 
that was joyous in life, in Victor 
Hugo and Dumas the elder. Even 
when they were terrible, the terror 





|the sea, that their newer authors 


most modern novels produced in the 
United States are written without 
charm about stupid people; and I 
May add, although it may seem to 
be discourteous to our friends across 


are rarely read a second time. The 
earlier works of Arnold Bennett are 
notable exceptions to this rule and 
those of Eden Phillpotts are even 
greater exceptions. 

And yet persons of taste or of im- 
agination or of humor never grow 
tired of Miss Austen, whose novels 
contain perhaps more utterly stupid 
folk than can be found anywhere 
one. One of Dickens’s most notable 
failures In the attempt to make 
stupid people intéresting was in the 
case of the Veneerings. One can 
pick out a handful of figures in his 
long list of novels which have missed 
the magic touch, in ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son,” for example, and yet it is not 
often that the magic touch fafis. 

Let us take Mrs. Bennet in Jane- 
Austen’s ‘* Pride and Prejudice,”’ a 
more stupid and uninteresting woman 
probably never existed. You would 
flee from her in real life, where she 
exists by the thousands; but when 





was blackened by the contrast with | be 


joy of living. 

After 1870 a deep depression be- 
gan. Faith disappeared—faith in 
God and in life. Darwin, badly un- 
derstood, ‘beguiled Zola and Mau- 
Paussant. : 
fluence of Bergson’s philosophy, the 
soul began to take its place in 
French letters, and now we see a 
renascence of hope and imagination. 
There is hardly a French writer of 
any importance whose principal 
books one cannot read twice. In 
spite of the insolence, the sensuality, 
the materialism and. the despair of 


“ Révolte des Anges" because of the 
eharm which the author possesses of 
giving life to any figure he chooses 
to paint, although in his earlier at- 
tempts to imitate Charles Dickens 
he was. an- utter failure; his. char- 


_acters are born dead. 


-As an inveterate novel reader I 
cannot hold a brief for any school 


‘of fiction. Any good novel is good 


enough. for me; I have tried to 
analyze the reason Why a large num- 
ber of my countrymen never read a 
new novel more than once; and I 
have come to the conclusion that 


And then under the in-| 


Dull People in Dull Books 


The Bore in. Modern Fiction From the Reader's Standpoint 


really bores the reader.” 


but she is not so stupid. Beatrix is 
a real woman, while Sonia is a com- 
mon -female butterfly, illuminated 
rarely by a flash of Mr. McKenna's 
talent. There is one great 


her “ Prisoners” and 
"—makes a specialty of 
old age. You may yawn over the 
younger people in her novels; but 
you must brighten up when the old 
ladies appear, 

It is natural enough that Archi- 
bald Marshali should fill his books 
with stupid people. The English of 
the type that he describes have long 
made a specialty of stupidity. It is 
their métier, Their well-regulated 
lives are pillows for languid minds 
whose mental food is made up of 
conventionalities and traditions; 
there is not in fiction a more stupid 
man than his Squire Clinton. 

You are wrapped as in the pleasant 
steam of the best Ceylon tea when 
you enter the portal of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s world. You do not want to 
breathe the ordinary air. Even his 
children are stupid children, doing 
the things that the ordinary child 
does in Mr. Marshall's own way, and 
yet you like them, and you like to 
be with them: How dull Mr. Mar- 
shall’s backgrounds are compared 
with Mr. Stephen McKenna’s! Yet, 
in the hands of Mr. Marshall, Storna- 
way, the silly narrator of the tale 
of ‘* Sonia Married,’ would have en- 
deared himself to us—without being 
the less stupid. ‘ 

‘Mr. McKenna seems to think that 
Stornaway is manly and clever; but 
the inveterate novel reader does not 
care a blank what the author thinks; 
he wants a good story, and, provided 
he gets a good story, he does not 
care very Much who the author is. 

There is one crime that the in- 
veterate novel reader will not for- 
give, and he is right in not forgiving 
it. This is the failure of a writer 
to make ordinary people interesting. 
Jane Austen’s novels overflow with 
stupid people, and yet we would not 
give up one of them:at any price. 
A novelist has no right to put a 
bore into a book, if the bore really 
bores the reader. We want a kind 


of course, 
“ Paradise 





in ‘* Sonia -Married ’'—that of the 
fight of Stornaway and Beresford 
with Grayle. As an example of 
that stupidity which is bound to a 
slavish determination to interfere in 
other people's business, the narrator 
of the story, Stornaway himself, is a 
terrible example. 

One cannot conceive it possible for 





of gi » and it is the business of 
the writers whom we pay to furnish 
that glamour. We are not artists; 
we do not pretend to be. We know 
that there is an exquisite art in the 
novels that delight us, and we are 
grateful for the art; but we do not 
care to buy a novel in order to an- 
alyze an art which merely produces 
a subdued effect—nuances—soft- 

















reader. 

For example, you do not find a 
cleverer author in England. today 
than Stephen McKenna, except W. 
B.. Maxwell or Sheila Kaye-Smith or 
Hugh Walpole, and yet take his 
** Sonia Married.” Compare, for ex- 
ample, Sonia with Beatrix Esmond; 
it is very well to say that times 
and manners are different. That is 
of no importance at all. Women 
never change essentially. Beatrix is 








as unmoral and faithless as Sonia— 





heroine that ever existed. She is 
really a child of the movies, and 
not a child of the agile and alert 
slums at all. 

As for the hero, Rashleigh Aller- 
ton, he is drunk all the time, and 
the faithless author tries to conceal 


Here you have a charm of style, 
you _ have a butler and some servants 
who might have been done by Dick- 
ens, who are inimitable, but a hero_ 
and a heroine whose stupidity en- 
tirely ‘ruins one’s interest in a well- 
told narrative. 7 : 

What is wrong about these au- 
thors? Do they feel that it is their 
duty to give us life as it actually is? 
If they. do, they are entirely too 
scrupulous and too conscientious. In 
the first place, no author has ever 
done it; if he did, he would produce 
a novel of great patches of dull 





we inveterate novel readers want is 
life as it is telescoped into life as 
it might be if life were always 
amusing, interesting and pathetic— 
of a pathos which does not mean 
sorrow to us. 

Tragedy is always enjoyable and 
impressive when our hearts are not 
torn by it. One is exalted by Ham- 
let or King Lear, but, one does fot 
want to be Hamlet or King Lear. 
Does anybody imagine that Audrey 
and Touchstone were not as intense- 
ly stupid as the ordinary War- 
wickshire peasant? Or that Thomas 
H&rdy’s country folk did not need a 
good deal of ** touching up’’? And 
would anybody have read Bret 
Harte’s stories of miners, if the 
actual miners had been put alive into 
the stories? The sun does not come 
up like thunder on the road to Man- 
dalay, and there is some doubt about 
the flying fishes, but who cares! 
We can see the sun coming up like_ 
thunder, whether it comes up or 
not, and’ the flying fishes must be 
there, 

When ome secures a novel by 
Ernest Poole, one of course intends 
to skip the preaching and to pay 
no attention to the thesis. Why the 
novelist cannot leave preaching and 
teaching to the and the 
pedagogue the” inveterate novel 
Treader cannot un He does 
not in the least care what Mr. Poole 
thinks of -socialism or the life to 
come, or what Mr. Poole thinks of 


“The Harbour,’’ which really put 
the heights of Bréoklyn on the map. 


One picks up his * Danger,’’ and one 


Miss . the elderly Quaker 
lady, but Mr. Poole disappoints us. 


if 
taste 





which would be unbearable. : What ~ 
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The Lost Art of Letter Writing — - 
: W ith Contributory Remarks Touching on Longhand and the ‘Typewriter, by George Bernard Shaw 


- % 


f 


f 
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DWARD BOK has related that 
once, some few years ago, 
being anxious to see how col- 


of six of the leading .women’s. col- 
leges -in. the country ~asking them 
what, in their opinion, were the ad- 
vantages that they had derived from 
a college education. . The ability. to 
write a good-letter was, Mr. Bok 
considered, a fundamental of educa- 


tion, and the replies of the College | 


graduates’ were solicited net so much 
for the purpose of learning the views 
of thesé young women as of obtain- 
ing evidence of their powers in the 
art of letter writing. : 

The. first’ hundred replies received 
were handed over to a highly quali- 
fied teacher of English to grade ac- 
cording to merit, the passing mark 


to be the high schoo! standard of 70. }* 


Three letters only were graded 90 to 
160; 17 were. graded 80. to 90; 45 
were graded 70 to 80; 35 were below 
the 70 mark, while not one single 
letter was wholly correct. - 

In addition to bad spelling, incor- 


* Newton to me, is the one college, 
because of its Presidents, the many 
men on the Faculty, the infimate 
relations into which we come with 
the Faculty, &c. 

Smal? wonder that the question in- 
tPuded_if indeed the writer had quite 
so. pronounced-a taste for male soci- 
éty as her letter would lead oné to 
believe! 


And here is another, the punctua- 
tion and-setting-out being reproduced 
written: 

T send you a reply do not 
know whether it be w! you want 
or not. S 
College has done for me 
1. ! sick so much— 

Socially—much. the same 
83. Intellectually—Here, oh here is 

t have 
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of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Wis-| 
consin and 


California Universities, 


and, although the men graduates did 


somewhat better than the women, 


the results.were not such as to puff 
them with pride, for, while 45 letters 


eighteenth centuries and not to our 


own, with its compulsory doses. of 


What are the causes of this de- 
cline? The use of the telegraph, the 
telephone and the postal card, and 


certainly 
countable for.the deterioration 


under consideration, 
The typewriter, 
wi use of the writing ma- 


Mr, Benard Shaw answered in long- 
hand (a neat, mieeck-looking little 


ang 


bit 





; of 
, | their quality; and it is the quality 
* | of letters which is at this moment; 


despread 
chine contributed to any falling off 


detracts—no, not from the beauty or 
for. it has neither; but 
from the efficiency of hig prose. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, a for- 
mer editor in chief of the Century 
Magazine, writes as follows on the 
subject of letter writing and modern 
literary style: 


te 
. 1 should say that any 
the -worse is due to 


to the failure to 
Sa a ON me, Wa 
n- 


their lack of public interest, 
except in a few. instances. 





spondence has accustomed her. Any 
dictation that reflects marked indi- 
viduality of composition. that con- 
tains phrases of an unusual turn or 
words of more than three syllables is 
deep water. , € 
Again, letters are a substitute for 
conversation; they refiéct on paper 
the spoken phraseology. of current 
use and faithfully reproduce the col- 
‘or and variety, or lack of them, of 
the ‘environment in which the writer 
lives. Apart from and in addition to 
her extraordinary grace and vivacity 
style, Mme. de Sévigné’s letters are 
interesting because she wrote of sin- 
gularly interesting people. Hers was 
a day of intense individuality, and 


strong and vivid personality; ours is 
the day of uniformity and standard- 
ization, and we would, it is safe to 
hazard, appear: poor, colorless and 
inane objects of humanity in the esti- 
mation of our forefathers. 

The conversation, too, of the eight- 
eenth century, that astonishing cen- 
tury which produced such famous 
letter writers as Voltaire and Wal- 
pole, Mme. du Deffand and Lady, 
Mary Wortley Montagu among a 
host of others, was polished and for- 
mal; brilliant and exceedingly intel- | 
lectual, for we have a thousand rec- 
ords- of it-- Our: conversation, when; 
judged bythe standaré of that of the 
Augustans, is little better than the 
braying of asses and the grunting of 
pigs. And letters, as has already 
been remarked; are a substitute for 
conversation. 

Our fathers and grandfathers even 
succeeded in infusing into their busi- 
mess letters a certain correctness 
and. grave elegance of tone that the 
modern business man would be in- 
capable of emulating even if it. paid 
to. do so. These old letters: were, 
perhaps, occasionally a little long; 
but at least they were never vulgar. 
Here, for instance, is the letter of a 
lawyer toa lady. client, written some 
fifty years ago: 


Mr.. Robertson regrets exceed- 











she herself was the possessor of a peal 
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Adventures of a Chautalker 


“What Does This Curious American Custom. Mean?” 


By P. W. WILSON 


any one traveling on Chau- 

tauqua, as to Baron Mun- 

chausen, Marco Polo and 

Clare Sheridan, things — all 
kinds of things—are bound to hap- 
pen. 

There is the enthusiast who grips 
you by the hahd and asks eagerly 
whether you are one of “* today’s 
troupe.”"" There is the youth at the 
rural soda fountain who looks fixedly 
at your portrait, displayed behind 
the grape juice, and then announces 
to the world in general that he has 
had enough of lecturers. There is the 
‘retired missionary from India who 
invites you to dinner on Sunday and 
80 discloses as fine a collection of 
curios as you will find in most mu- 
seums, including idols whose noses 
are flat from centuries of osculatory 
adoration, fabrics which you burn 
when worn out, so melting out their 
woven gold; a casket, too, from the 
palace-of the Great Mogul and, inci- 
dentally, various human __ skulls, 
mounted with delicate art as goblets 
from which to quaff blood. And last, 
but not least, there is the retailer of 
hardware who has read your books 
and slips into your hand a pear! pen- 
knife; adding knives with bone 
handles for the tent boys. 

Starting on Chautauqua, you are 
thus fully equipped like Kali, the 
Goddess of Fury, who carries a 
weapon in each of her four arms, 
and plants her foot upon a prostrate 
spouse; which means that one’s 
memories, including hardware and 
Hinduism, are now somewhat mixed. 
~~. Then, too, there is a perennial con- 
flict betweeen law and hospitality. 
At forbidden hours one breaks into 
General Delivery and brazenly ab- 
stracts one’s mail. At unaccustomed 
inns ene presents checks on some 
bank, a thousand or two miles away, 
and at once the safes are opened 
and untold wealth is gractously 
forced into an apparently. reluctant 
hand. 

Defiant of the American plan, 
which is a rule whereby the guest 
eats what he doesn’t want when he 
isn’t hungry at tables where other 
guests are sorry to see him, and 
otherwise goes without-—-<defiant, I 
say, of all this, one drops into 4 
hotel where a Presbyterian hostess 
of strictly Fundamentalist. convic- 
tions does not hesitate illicitly to 
serve short lobsters to her favorites, 
first because she has a warm heart, 
and secondly because, as a devotee 
ef Calvin, she believes in predestina- 
tion ‘and knows that God would not 
have put short lobsters into the Bay 
of Pundy if He had not wanted 
them to be eaten and their shells 
burned afterward to ease the In- 
spector’s conscience — fines being 
contrary to thrift. ~ 

Similarly, that driver of a hired 
automobile who, after waiting at 10 
cents a minute while the lecturer 
concludes his appeal for strict en- 
forcement of the law, whisks him 
off to seme dark and distant desti- 
nation where waits a tugboat, saying 
en route that he likes one’s looks 
and would one take a drink of 
whisky from the carburetor. How- 
ever dry thay be the State of Maine, 
one still touches spots there like 
Brewer, Rumford and Bar Harbor, 
names that are temptations in them- 
selves, while in one hotel, otherwise 
blameless, the usual search for stray 
studs when leaving revealed an 
empty but enormous bottle of Scot- 
tish brandy, which could be neither 
left behind nor taken away without 
involving the Chautauqua movement 
in. unjust suspicion and embarrass- 
ing the soul of Swarthmore, where 
you may cross the campus, but not 
ian any beaten track which would 
leave a path—see notices on the 
grass. Nothing after all is so subtle 
as spiritual simplicity—whatever ex- 
actly all this means. I do not yet 
know how I ought to have disposed 
to the best advantage of that bottle. 

And last, but not least, there were 
the fires, At what headliners call 
the Quaker City, otherwise ladel- 





phia or Phila, nothing burned 
the night we got there, except the 
terminal of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, otherwise Penna; and as our 
baggage was checked for the Read- 
ing,.no.great damage was done. Still, 
it was an experience. An act of God 
which some attributed also to the 
corporation and others to the spon- 
taneous combustion of public opin- 
ion, was watched by the assembled 
multitudes with grim satisfaction. 
And, hey presto, within an hour or 
two the trains were running as mer- 
rily as ever. Indeed, why not? 
Trains do not run on bookstalls and 
** information ”’ and restaurants, but 
on steel rails, and clearing away the 
terminal rather assisted the traffic 
than otherwise. 

At North Station, Boston, when 
trying to purchase a ticket and mail 
a letter, I hunted through six sep- 
arate drug stores, where the main 
business was picture cards; and ul- 
timately, having missed my train, 
discovered that the Post Office was 
exiled across the street. But then 
Boston is one of those cities that has 
always liked to be different. On 
the one hand, Boston rebelled inst 
Britain. On the other hand, it re- 
tains Britain's crooked streets. When 
Britain offered Boston a cup of tea, 
the Bostonians behaved like red In- 
dians and threw it into their harbor. 
But when Americans elsewhere pre- 
férred coffee Boston at once started 
innumerable dives, where is dis- 
pensed what Cowper called the cups 
that cheer but not inebriate. 

Boston is the city where the small 
shopkeeper successfully defies the 
department store and the bargain 
basement. Instead of skyscrapers, 
Boston persists in her Hub. When 
heels are high elsewhere they are 
low in Boston, and when brows are 
ribonded low, Bost brushes them 
back high. It is not obstinacy, but 
merely culture. Not that a lecturer 
has any reason to complain. Afound 
Boston even the children are trained 
to survive that ordeal. In fact, Bos- 
ton tolerates lectures more readily 








there was that 
spreading New. Brunswick. “It 
looks like thunder,"’ one remarked to 
the trainman who was taking the 
time of a blow-out on the vacuum 
brakes. ‘‘ No,” said he, with the 
nonchalance of one to 
uncertainties. <‘‘ It’s only a forest 
fire.” 
Apparently, 
not wholly a surprise. With the 
post-war slump in lumber, some Ca- 
nadians had sold their forestg to 
Americans, which Americans were 
reserving the axe for a more con- 
venient season. In the camps, this 
meant lost jobs, discontent and even 
migration to the United States, 
where wages soar. Some one doubt- 
less was careless and a 





dropped 
match, as in Serbia, before the war. 





this heat wave was/ 


Not that thunderstorms are to be 
ignored. One Sunday I was asked 
to deliver an address at a community 
service. What some irreverent souls 
call the preliminaries had been mu- 
‘sically concluded and I stepped to 
what, on six days a week, are the 
footlights. Immediately the congre- 
gation rose_respectfully to their feet. 
I felt this to be a pleasant greeting 
and was inclined to say, like King 
George when he opens Parliament, 
“‘ My Lords and gentlemen, pray be 
seated." But at my first sentenc: 
the first row of worshippers walked 
out, At my second sentence the sec- 
ond row walked out. And I asked 
myself, in some perplexity, “ What 
does this curious _Amnerican custom 
mean? Am I preaching a sermon 
or dismissing a high school? And 
if they walk out like this, will they 
ever walk in again?’’ The sad truth 
is that none of them ever did walk 
in again, and when the tent was 
empty of all save myself, the choir, 
the Superintendent and three sym- 
Pathetic but inwardly triumphant 
ministers, the only. thing left to do 
was to have the benediction pro- 
d over a vat 

The explanation was not wholly 
the sermon. A rumble of thunder 
had been heard from the horizon and 
no theological fascination will keep 
women from their homes when they; 
heve left the windows open and fear 
rain. Carpets and curtains not 
creeds are ther at stake, and when 
it is a choice between creeds, on 
the one hand, and carpets and cur- 
tains on the other, the creed is taken 
for granted. 

This was, however, an exceptional 
performance. As a rule, audiences 
respond to religion rather than poli- 
tics. Whenever there is inattention 
over the lecture 1 quote the Bible, 
and people sit back again in their 
seats. On a weekday a percentage 
will usually quit, which percentage 
depends on the local birth rate. But 
at the community service on Sunday 
the attention is astonishing. A 
fellow-lecturer, Harry R. McKeen, 
who knows all that there is to be 
known of Chaufauqua psychology, 








tells me two things—first, that the 
United States is on the eve of a 
regular old-fashioned religious re- 
vival, and,. secondly, that President 
Harding’s death has solidified the 
nation for The Hague Court. From 
Delaware to Nova Scotia one found 
the common people, not indeed well 
versed in the Bible, but utterly un- 
étic to modernism. 


which critics could ** knock Chau- 
tauqua "’ in that town. Rightly or 
wrongly, .‘‘ the folk ’’ believe that 
the Bible is on their side. They do 
not_read it as they might. Indeed, 





But any one who knows the > 














“An empty but 


who respects the Book and expounds 
it, may be sure today of a hearing. 

In some places he will find him- 
self a monopolist. Not that the local 
minister is to be slaughtered with a 
snéer;—He_is honorably poor. He is 
generously appreciative even of lay 
effort. He is perhaps the one influ- 
ence that < teracts an ir t 
materialism. On subjects like the 
League of Nations his thought is 
centuries in advance of the ideas of 
secular politiclans. The minister to- 
day needs nothing except what many 
ministers deny, namely, inspiration. 
Everything is there ready—the altar, 
the prophet and the sacrifice, laid in 
order upon the wood of the pulpit; 
everything except the fire from 
heaven. It is precisely that miracle 
for which religion waits. 


ciat 





enormous bottle.” 


(plain to the ear. The contempt for 
elocution which is so astounding be- 
hind the regular footlights, the gib- 
berish which is too ill pronounced to 
be even vulgar, and if it were well 
pronounced would not be funny; the 
nasalisms and the squeaks of bur- 
lesque are here replaced by enun- 
ciated words, said or sung as clearly 
as a litany and more clearly than 
some opera. The kind of padding 
with which a loose-limbed dancer in- 
troduces his anatomical art is entire- 
ly eliminated. The trouble at Chau- 
tauqua is not how to fill up time but 
how to find time for all that has to 
be given, including encores.. 
And—for this is the point—what 
the audiences ask to have repeated 
are often the religious items. If 





Take the music supplied at Chau- 


tauqua. In. this case it was ren- 
dered by the Dunbar 

choir, on which it must be observed 
that Dunbar is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a cathedral at all, but a man, 
Ralph Dunbar, the ‘cellist, who has 
a@ positive, genius for picking voices, 
arranging programs and capturing 
audiences. .This choir included a 
Methodist, a Lutheran, a Roman 
Catholic, two Christian Scientists 





Chautauqua is wise, it will assign 
one evening every year to oratorio. 
The people who throng Chautauqua 
are the same people for whom, in 
Germany, Bach wrote his Passion 
music, atid in England Handel and 
Mendelssohn wrdte,. ‘respectively, 
‘The Messiah’ and *‘ The Hymn 
of Praise.” Go to the Crystal 
Palace in London when the Handel 
Festival is proceeding and you find . 
yourself in a Chautauqua tent. 

Many faiths but one music—that is 
Chautauqua. In a city not again to 
be named I have just passed a great 
edifice of bricks and mortar, sup- 
posed to be sacred and called a 
church, but ‘‘ closed for the sea- 
season”! In Chautauqua at least it 
may be said that we are ‘rid of bricks 

Here is a building not 
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The Ever-Modern “Spectator” 


Study of Addison and Steele for Good Writers 


A Review 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


THE MIND OF “THE SPECTA- 
UNDER THE EDITOR- 
OF ADDI80N AND 


. By the Rev. Canon G. 
8. Btreat{eid. with a foreword by 
_the Right Rev. A. A. vid, D. D. 


New York: Henry Holt 4 Co. 


IVE nights and days to the 
study of Addison if you mean 
to be a good writer, or, what 
is more worth, an honest 
man,” was Dr. Johnson's 
famous advice to the poetical sloe- 
maker. The advice was sound in its 
day, and there is still virtue in it; 
it may still be recommended to stu- 
dents of prose, to those who would 
“ attain an English style, familiar, 
not coarse,.and elegant, but not os- 
tentatious."’ Perhaps, if we put 
aside certain ‘‘ futurist” experi- 
menters in contempbrary prose, the 
trend of present-day writing is once 
more in Addison’s direction. At all 
events, in the reaction from the 
Germanized prose of Carlyle and 
Meredith, and the mannered preci- 
osity of Pater and Stevenson, we 
are coming to value again those 
qualities of naturainess, lucidity and 
order, which are still as freshly at- 
tractive in the pages of *‘ The Spec- 
tator”’ as when that lively perodi- 
cal was the oracle of “the town.” 
At the same time, it is certainly true 
that nowadays those eight charming 
little volumes with their elegant 
typography and their old calf bind- 
ings ‘* black with tarnished gold,’’ 
are too seldom taken down from 
those upper shelves where they re- 
pose in distinguished seclusion. 
Perhaps Mr. Streatfeild exagger- 
ates the neglect into which “ The 
Spectator ” has fallen when he asks, 
“ Who reads ‘ The Spectator ’ In this 
twentieth century?” for we can 
never be sure who is reading an old 
author. The new books are very 
naturally more in evidence, enjoying 
their day in the sun, and ministering 
to interests more contemporary than 
eternal. It is assumed that all young 
people read nothing but the newest 
books, yet the assumption is far 
from safe, and one meets not infre- 
quently with pleasant surprises. 
Only recently, taking a morning wal 
along Riverside Drive, the present 
reviewer observed two young women 
seated together absorbed over « 
book, and, taking a rapid glace over 
their shoulders, he was able to vb- 
serve that the book was not by” 
Schnitzier, Anderson or Laurence. 
Of. all books in the world, it was the 
“ Astrophel and Stella ’’ sonnets of © 
Sir Philip Sidney, So, one never 
knows, and it may well be that Ad- 
dison has still ah unobtrusive faith- 
ful following, which is as much as 
one can reasonably expect. For, as 
Mr. Streatfeild sensibly says: ‘‘ So 
absorbing and varied in interest is 
contemporary literature that we can 
hardly be surprised if books that de- 





and Honest Men 


|} Roger de Coverley is one of the im- 


mortals, as well known to us still as 
say that Rip Van Winkle of Addi- 
son’s most famous disciple, who. it 
is to be feared, like his master, suf- 
fers from neglect. The importance, 
indeed, of “ The Spectator” in the 
evolution of the novel was long ago 
pointed out by Macaulay and has 
more recently been ‘emphasized by 
Professor Saintsbu’y, who says: 
Not only could the ‘* Coveriey 
Papers’"’ be made into a novel 
without. the slightest difficulty.’ 
and by a process much of which 
would be simple enlargement of 
material; but they already pos- 


~ sess, In a fashion which requires 


no ulteration at all, many of the 
features of the novel, far more 
successfully hit off than had. ever 
been done before in the novel it- 
self, This is true of the dia 

to no small extent, and of the de- 
scription even more; but it is 
truest of ali of the characters. 


personages 
so thoroughly spirited as Sir Roger 
and even the two Wills, Honey- 
comb and Wimble. 

This fiction frame-work of ‘* The 
Spectator ’" was due to the inventive 
vivacity of Steele, to whom one is 
glad to see Mr. Streatfeild doing 
that justice too long denied him, and 
the device had already been used by 
him, sometimes with Addison's as- 
sistance, in ‘‘ The Tatler,’’ with 
which Steele inaugurated the kind 
of periodical of which ‘* The Specta- 
tor ’" was to become the classic ex- 
ample. Mr. Courthope, who has 
written the authoritative ‘' Life of 
Addison,’’ claims a greater power of 
initiative for Steele as compared 
with Addison, and declares that 
** whatever was perfected by Addi- 
son was begun by Steele.’" Steele, 
with a greater generosity than he- 
longed to his less open-hearted 
friend, gladly admitted the value of 
Addison’s assistance with ‘* The 
Tatler,’ ruefully illustrating the 
overshadowing influence of his coad- 
jutor’s ‘‘ force of genius, humor, 
wit and learning’ by saying that 
** T fared like a dishonest prince who 
calls in a powerful neighbor to- his 
aid. I was undone hy my auxiliary; 
when I had once called him in, I 


heart, upon the sleeve. He was a 
careless, vivacious liver, always in 
debt and other forms of trouble, 
and hé drank in a noisy way far 
more ‘than was good for him. Addi- 
son drank too much also—most peo- 
ple did in good Queen Anne's day— 
but Addison was a quiet, ‘* gentle- 
manty "' drinker, and was generally 
more circumspect in his behavior, 
playing a safe game with life, but, 
it must be admitted, without a spice 
of that priggish, perhaps even snob- 
bish, self-protectiveness which went 
some way toward justifying Pope's 
merciless satire: 


Biest with each talent and each 
art to please, 
And born to write, converse, ‘and 
live with ease— : 
with faint praise, 
with civil leer, 
And without sneering, 
rest sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike, 
ine yam a fault, and hesitate dis— 
e; . 
Alike reserv’d to blame, or to com- 


mend, é 

A: tim’rous foe, and a suspicious 
friend; 

Dreading. ev'n fools, by Fiatterers 
besieg’ 

And so obliging, that he ne'er 

Like Cato, gives his little Senate 


laws, 

And sit attentive to his own ap- 

plause. 

The credit for the first sketch of 
the Spectator’s Club is due to Steele, 
though much of the elaboration of 
Sir Roger was Addison’s work. His 
love story, however, is entirely 
Steele’s. “The Spectator.” itself 
was Steele’s projection, though Ad- 
dison worked with him from the bé- 
gifining, and contributed the charac- 
ter given by The Spectator of him- 
self to the opening numbers: 


T live-in the World rather as a 
Spectator of Mankind, than as one 
of the Species, by which Means 
I have made myself a Speculative 

tesman, Soldier, Merchant, and 
Artisan, without ever meddl 
with any practical Part in Life. 
I am very well versed in the 
Theory of a Husband or a Father, 
and can discuss the Errors in the 


assent 


teach the 





could not subsist without dep 
on him.’’ Steele, like- many such 
men, suffered in his reputation from 
the thriftiess expansiveness of a na- 
ture that wore its faults, like its 


lighted our forebears have fallen into “ 


neglect. * * * However, the most 
appreciative of readers is bound to 
admit that whatever may have been 
thought in the reign of Queen Anne, 
a very considerable portion of *‘ The 
: * can hardly be read today 
either with interest or profit.”” There 
is no use in denying that ‘ Queen 
Anne is dead.” It is, however, true 
of mapy old books, short of thse 
greatest, that like lusty old trees, 
while there is admittedly no little 





Oc y. . and Diver- 
sion of others, better > those 
who are ¢i in them; as 
Standers-by ver Blots, which 
are apt to who are 


escape those 
in the Game. * * * In short, I 
As ‘ 





Joseph Addison. 
After the Portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


have atted in ell the Parts of my 

Life as a Looker-on, which is the 

Character I intend to preserve in 

this Paper. 

The role Addison set himself, was 
chiefly that of a social moralist, 
using the scalpel of satire so gently 
and good-naturedly that he bene- 
fited without hurting. To this end 
he subjects to urbane gidicule both 
the vices and the foibleXof his day, 
and, as Mr. Streatfeild remarks, 

at what he 
observed is expressed with such 
humor and bonhomie that the vic- 
tim of his wit is constrained to 
share the mirth that is raised at his 
own expense.” By this method he 
was able to do an immense service 
to thé society of his time, far be- 
yond that: done by the coarse sav- 
agery of Swift, for “the world lis- 
tened to him, while it turned-a deaf 
ear to the Dean,’’ who, by the way, 
was one of his most intimate and 
admiring cronies. Often, as they 
spent their evenings together,"’ said 
Swift; ‘‘ they never wished for a 
third person,” and Addison himself 
used to say that ‘‘ there was no 
such thing as real conversation but 
between two persons.” The testi- 
mony to Addison’s gifts as a talker 
is unanimous, and his talk, like so 
much good talk before or since, 
seems to have been one of those 
good things inspired by “ that for- 
bidden juice” to which nowadays 


again, “In a. word, the married 
state, with and without the affection 
suitable te it, is the completest image 
of heaven and hell we are capable 
of receiving in this life.” Here is a 
characteristic Addisonian passage on 
true happiness: ‘ 
True happiness is of a retired 
nature, and an enemy to Pp : 
noise; it arises, in the place, 
from the enjoyment of one’s self, 
and, in the next, from the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few 
select companions; it loves shade 
and solitude, and naturally haunts 
groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows; in short, it feels every- 


tudes of witnesses and spectators. 


Canon Streatfeild’s book is wel- 
come as a contribution toward a re- 
newed appreciation of a classic too, 


would have liked more glimpses of 
the fiction element that so agreeably 
lightens the moralizing, and some of 
the literary papers might have been 
profitably drawn upon, Addison's 
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Fact and Fancy of Dickens Sites. in: London . 
‘Controversy Revived by the Offer for Sale of the Old Curiosity Shop Wi hich Probably Isn’t Dickensian 


_ By CLAIR PRICE 
N the capital of Dickensia this 
has been a rare Summer. The 
Dickens Fellowship hopes to 
complete its purchase of Charies 
bickens’s first house in London 
by Oct. 6 next. The novelist’s last 
house eat Gadshill, Kent, some 
twenty-six miles from London on 
the Dover Road, has been offered for 
sale and withdrawn.. And the Sum- 
mer's cup has been, brought to over- 
flowing by the revival of an old con- 
troversy in the sale of what has long 
purported to be the original of the 
‘Old Curiosity Shop, ‘off Lincoln's 
inn Fields in London. If you happen 
not to be a member of the far-flung 
Dickens ‘cult, the name of the 
Dickens Fellowship may seem less 
impressive than it really is. It is a 
chain of local bodies, as numerous 
in the United. States as-in Great 
Britain, whose headquarters in Lon- 
don attains its twenty-first birthday 
on Oct. 6 next. Incidentally, for 





nineteen years it has published a 
monthly magazine exclusively de- 
voted to the conservation of Dick- 
ensia. Has any other modern nov- 
elist been paid such a tribute? 
The ‘ancient little building which 
bears the sign; ‘‘ The Old  Curi- 
osity Shop Immortalized by Charlies 
Dickens,” is easily the most widely 
known of all the authentic and al- 
leged Dickens sites in London. It 
leoks like and is a slab of.old London 
cut out with a knife and left alone 
in a towering group of new office 
buildings. Behind it the lawyers of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields live as they 
have lived for centuries, but around 
it the old slum, of which it is now 
* the only remaining relic, has been 
wiped out to make room for ‘the 
steel and concrete offices which line 
Kingsway, only a step away. No 
recent change in the West End of 
London has Been so complete as the 
change which has driven Kingsway 
through the old slums which once 
surrounded Lincoin’s Inn Fields. 
Even as late as the war the wood- 
en hut which housed the American 
Y. M. C. A. at the foot of Kingsway 
- was surrounded by the gaping tor- 
tuous basements of wrecked slum 
buildings. But even these have dis- 
appeared now and in their place has 
risen the new American Bush Build- 
ing which today forms the foot of 
Kingsway. Hardly 200 yards away, 
however, hidden in the new office 
buildings off “Kingsway, is the an- 
cient little relic which calls itself the 
original of Little Nell’s home as de- 
scribed by Dickens in ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.’’ I passed it last 
Saturday afternoon, when its old 
wooden shutters were up and the of- 
fices around it were closed. The 
only person in sight in the empty 
street was an American, who stood 
opposite the little tumble-down hovel. 
contemplating it in a long silence. 
He had hardly left when another 
American arrived and stopped like a 
man who has reached the end of a 
pilgrimage. I stood opposite the 
place for possibly a half hour, and in 
that time six parties arrived; some 


place. Four of them were plainly 
American. The other two may have 
come from the provinces. Nobody 
else passed during the half hour I 


as ‘' The Old Curiosity Shop Immor- 
talized by Charles Dickens” until / 
Christmas, 1924. They have sublet. 
it to a- pallid little woman, 





ing offices in its place, but Mr. Phil- 
lips, its new owner, says that he will 
sell it only for the purpose of con- 
tinuing it as a national Dickens me- 
mortal, an institution which at pres- 
ent is strangely lacking in Lendon. 
Meanwhile, the Dickens Fellowship, 
which occupies a position of -indubi- 
table authority in these matters, 
looks upon Mr. Phillips as an excel- 
lent real estate dealer, but regards 
his enthusiasm for Dickens as of re- 
cent origin. To quote its exact words: 
“The so-called Old Curiosity Shop 
is old and a curiosity and a shop, 
but it has been immortalized by an 
unknown sign painter and not ‘by 
€haries Dickens.” ‘ 

So an old controversy bobs up 
again for the first time since 1010. 
In that year an appeal was made for 
£2,000 with which to preserve the 
littie relic, and about £1,000. was ac- 
tually raised, to the grief of all au- 
thorities on Dickensia. Londoners 
who had made a study of Dickens's 


sites a lifelong hobby all but wept 


at the ease with which money was 
raised for the purpose of preserving 
what they called an imposture, while 
authentic but less famous Dickens 
sites in London were dwindling un- 
préserved for lack of funds. Their 
position was and still is that the little 
tenement which calls itself the Old 
Curiosity Shop is well worth pre- 
ferving as one of London’s old 
buildings, but that no basis exists 
for associating it in any way with 
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Street. * *°* the business of curi- 
osity dealing being then and there 
carried on. Mr. Dickens himself 
localized this house as the home of 
‘Little Nell, pointing out an inner 
room * * * as her bedroom.”’ Mr. 
Allbut has never given the name of 
the ,“lady personally acquainted 
with the great novelist ’’ on whose 
authority he relied, 

This omission has occasioned an 
amount of dissent, but he _ still 
carries with him a number of emi- 
nent Diékensians who say that Little 
Nell’s home occupied the ground 
which the Garrick, a public house, 
at the end of Green Street, Leicester 
Square, now occupies. There is 
much to be said in favor of this 
view. Dickens wrote ‘‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop ’’ in 1840 and 1841, 
and since then Trafalgar Square has 
been cleared and part of what in 
Dickens’s day was Green Street has 
been razed to make room for the 
National Gallery which now occupies 


it might be the part of wisdom to 
wait and see. If it actually does dis- 


ect is the first attempt to set apart a. ‘3 
Dickens site as a permanent me- 


appear at the expiry of its present 

it will doubtless be because 
the Dickens Fellowship has finally 
succeeded in giving London the au- 
thentic Dickens memorial which it 
has heretofore strangely lacked. 
Stratford-on-Avyon has its Shake- 
speare memorials, Ecclefechan and 
Chelsea, Loniion, have their Carlyle 
memorials, and Abbotsford has its 
Scott memorial, but, unbelievable as 
it may seem, London has never had 
an authentic Dickens site set apart 





one side of the square. Mr. Allbut 


Photo © Keystone View Co. 


may have been right or he may have 
been wrong in assigning the site of 
Little Nell’s home to the site now 
occupied by the Garrick, but the 
bulk of Dickensian authority appears 
to agree with him in assigning it to 
the district between Leicester Square 
and what is now Trafalgar Square. 


way which pretends 
inal of Little Nell’s h , it has 
three very small rooms, while 





te Dickens's memory. 


The site which the fellowship has}. 
in mind is the building at 48 
Doughty Street, in the Bloomsbury 
section of London, which Dickens 
first rented after his marriage and 
in which he finished ‘‘ The Pick- 
wick Papers ’’ and wrote ‘' Nich- 


‘* Sketches of Young Gentlemen" 
Its 
authenticity has been recognized by 


and ‘‘ The Mudfog Papers."’ 
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for court costs and lawyers’ fees, 
and a group of Dickensians* con- 
nected with the Dickens Fellowship 
have acquired the ownership of 48 
Doughty Street by taking over obli- 


£2,000 of this sum has been raised 
to meet them, part of it in the . 
United States, and the Fellowship 
is attempting to raise the remainder 
before Oct. 6, 





Meanwhile, the new owners are ee 


attempting to agree on 
the leaseholder 
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gations amounting to £4,500. About © 


the London County Council, which 
has affixed a medallion to the out- 
side of the house, bearing the .in- 
scription: 
; Ice. 
CHARLES DICKENS 
1812—1870 
. Novelist 
Lived Here 
As the name Bloomsbury suggests, 
4& Doughty Street is now a board- 
ing house. jury is an ocean 
of boarding houses, and in the 
tourist season it is a favorite Lon- 


donism to refer to it as Bloomsbury, 
U. 8. A, The Doughty Street house 


Dickens left it except for such minor} | 


promised it. 
It hopes thus to institute a picture 
and of 
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~ mischiefmakers.” 


The Players to Edwin Booth—hola- 


. danced as he wiped his brow. The 


little more 





. .- Czar-ob- 
Gramercy Park 


“His Remarks on the-Raising of 
Flowers and Children 


By LIDA ROSE McCABE 
T is a perennial and seemingly 
unsolvable problem how to pro- 
tect the loveliness.of the city’s 
breathing places from the care- 
lessness of the city’s citizens— 
very citizens who those 
places most. ince the 
World War park yandals have seem- 
ingly got beyond police ‘control. 


the 


Often the flood of foreign-born gets’: 
Reared to respect and ~* 


the blame. 
protect the public pleasure grounds 
of the Old World, why this fever of 
wanton destruction in the New 
World? Can all park vandalism be 


, truthfully charged to a perverted 


idea of “ liberty, fraternity, 
ity uh 

Are all the culprits of foreign birth 
or preed? 

“Teck,” Czar of Gramercy Park, 
has his doubts, and—there “are 
others! To keep the public parks 
and squares—" the city’s lungs’’— 
the sightly, healthy, safe places of 
recreation they are designed to be is, 
to * Teck’s’’ thinking, no problem 
at all, Only a matter of horse sense 
judiciougly exercised by authority in 
sympathy with Youth and the Un- 
disciplined. 

A generation or more of children 
have grown up in Gramercy Park 
under “ Teck” Hannan's reign as 
** plain-clothés man “—hence the so- 
briquet “Teck *’ — Superintendent 
and uncrowned Czar! What he does 
not know of the modern child, fts 
upbringing and handicaps, would 
“ charge’ a theoretical child re- 
former for a continuous Chautauqua 
circuit. 

“ There's good in every one,” says 
** Peck.’* ‘* The best of us do things 
at times we know ain't right, and 
we're liable to keep on doing them 
if we're not jerked up now and 
then. It’s the way we're jerked up 
that counts. We're not always to 
blame. Inheritance, bad bringing 
up, lack of home training, the wrong 
or indifferent parents—there are the 
ne 

“ Teck’ was spading the circle 
which encleses the statue erected by 


equal- 


ing ‘in the park as the original did 
in life—centre stage. Suddenly the 
spade dropped and his Irish eyes 


sun was as relentless as his garden 
labors are continuous, for no labor 
union controls “ Teck” Hannan’s 
love of flowers, children, law and 
order. 

“The crying need of the modern 
child is more slipper and hickory ap- 
plied where they do the most good! 
It’s many the good licking IF got and 
it's thankful I'm today. Indeed, a 
wouldn't have gone 
astray!"" And “Teck” fell to 
spading anew where formerly, as 
old-timers may remember, a foun- 
tain played. : : 

Gramercy is one park in the me- 
tropolis restricted to a key-commu- 
nity. Key admission implies ‘ex- 
elusiveness, but children are chil- 
dren and human nature—at bottom— 
is the same the world over. -So that 
“ Teck's “ régime making for peren- 
nial beauty of his’ garden; for the 
comfort, joy and safety of visitors 
old. and young is applicable -in -no 
small’ measure to parks not under 





“Five 
minutes to 
half an 
hour is the 
bench 
time limit.” 


‘* Teck '* and his predecessors. In 
the interval many changes ~ have 
come to the park and its neighbor- 
hood. The-demolition of old homes 
and the erection of skyscraper apart- 
ments;" the influx of cliff dweller 
parents with numerically restricted 
offspring has modified, if not. radi- 
cally cha . the conservatism that 
obtained in Mrs. Wharton’s ‘‘ Age 
of Innocence.” The stately . homes 
of Samuel Tilden, John Bigelow, 
Stanford White, Robert Ingersoll and 
like notables have succumbed to 
clubs; hotels and todging houses. 
The cost of an admission key is now 
$30 a year and property holders are 
assessed for upkeep. 

On May Day the Iecks are changed 
and a new gate key accompanies the 
Superintendent’s receipt’ of the ten- 
ant’s check. -A key paid for by a 
club or landlord admits members or 
tenants. To quote ** Teck,’’ **\It's a 
new world to be coming to Gramercy 
these days."’ Pe 

From one to two:Kundred children 
are-in'the park dally the year around. 
Not infrequently on setting out in 
the morning to business a parent or 
guardian will “park.” there a boy 
or, girl for safe keeping. At 6 
o’clock is a grand exodus, for eve- 
ning is reserved for the elders. 

“I know e children and they 
know me,” gays ‘ Teck.’ “ To- 
gether we have our good times and 
thrash. out our troubles. It's this 
way: When they are at school they 
have to keep quiet, hold their 
tongues in their cheeks when they're 
busting to speak out. It’s the same 
at church or Sunday ~ school. 
There’s always a teacher’s eye upon 
them and they’re afraid to budge: 
At home it’s: nurse or governess, for 
little of their parents does- most of 
them-see, and less it is they’re liable 
to know them. In -the park, rse, 
parent or guardian lets go. the 
first time in their '‘ keep-still *’ day 
the children are free as the birds, 
and it’s to me they bring all that 
does be gnawing the insides of them. 
You see, I'm like a Father Con- 
fessor. 

“ They ‘tell me what their inquist- 
tive little minds are busy with while 
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them! It would put blood into old 
Tut! Another time we went to the 
wharf to see the ships come in. All 
boys love wharf dife, and say, you 
should have seen them at . the 
Aquarium! 

** One night'the father comes into 
the park. 

*** How are my boys behaving?’ 


says he, planting himself on a bench 


while I give the flowers their night- 
cap. 

*** Do you want me to tell you?’ 
gays I. 

“* * Bure, 
away.’ 

“* You're not doing your duty by 
your boys,’ says 1. ‘ You don’t 
make a companion of them and they 
feel it. They’re no longer babies. 
They are growing up and you don't 
know them and they don’t know 
you. You're-like that man- Babbitt 
in the story book—your children are 
mo more to you than the buttons on 
your. coat.’ Before you know it a 
Fifth Avenue. flapper or Broadway 
lobster will have Bob, and no one to 
blame but his dad.’ 

“You should= have seen ~ him,” 
chuckled Teck. ‘‘ He jumped from 
the bench and shook his cane. 

‘** You dare talk like that to me! 
You're the park gardener and not 
the children’s father.’ 

**.“"That I'm not,” says I, * but I'm 
telling. you the.God’s truth.’ 

** He strutted out of the park like 
a prize cock. But a month later he 
came back. ‘I.want to thank you, 
Teck,’ says he, putting out his hand. 
‘The kids have been taking me to 
all the places you took them... I’m 
having the time of my life. 
my. kids wonders? ’ *’ 

The Booth circle was ready for the 
season’s second sowing of gfass seed. 
It was a job for a cooler day. A 
lawn. mower beckoned from beneath 
a neighboring tree. Teck 

and 
velvet sward, sparingly desecrated 
with “Keep Off the Grass” signs, 


Teck,’ ‘says he; ‘ fire 





Aren’t 


respond- 
as it roiled over the 


be glimpsed poutingly or resignedly 
seated on the bench while about 
them romp and play -the. goody 
goodies or the uncaught! Five min- 
utes to half an hour is the bench 
time limit, according to the magni- 
“tude of the offense or the age of the 
offender. The older boys making 
the roufid of the park like college 
sPrinters are not always in training 
for tournament. Likelier they are 
** doing time ”’ for a major offense 
against park preservation. - 

New comers, no less than -their 
nurses or guardians, sdon learn 
that.it’s no joke to throw ‘things at 
birds or squirrels,.toss a shoe, sticks, 
apple cores or fruit stones fato the 
fountain; sail there a hat cr slipper 
meant for the owner’s wear; scatter 
papers on the grass or clutter the 
walks. with toys. Early this Sum- 
mer a tree trunk was in process of 
uprooting. A heavy rope was tied 
around it and the end fastened to the 
fence rail.:--The inevitable “hoy 
leader discovered what good sport it 
was to swing on the rope and he 
rallied his companions until the rope 
was weighted to ‘the —- ground. 
Warned repeatedly to- desist, they 
paid no attention when Teck’s bac 
was turned.. +e 

“ I'll‘ can’ every mother’s son-of 
you,” said Teck. And he 
To be “canned,’” as every Gram- 
ercy urehin grown to matihood re- 
calls jolly well, is the crowning dis- 
grace of the key community. To be 
“canned’’ is to be. expelied. Ex- 
pulsion from thé park for five days 
was the sentence of the rope swing- 
ers. After the first day or so nurses 
and. mothers came with blood in 
their eye. Why was their. charge, 
their angels kept out of the park? 
Didn’t they pay good money for the 
privilege of having them there? 
One by one they cooled down and 
agreed with Teck tht the angels 


. Ball playing on Sundays is forbid- 
den;.. deference to the grown ups 


did. |.irresiati 


to:|** Youse bigger 


Two boys got off with their pa- 
rents to-the country before Teck 
got them. “ Never mind, if they 
don’t come back till Christmas I'll 
get them, and its ‘ canned’ they'll 
be until they apologize to the lady.'’ 

The honor system that obtains to- 
day in many Colleges was long sinte 
anticipated by the Park Czar. Littlo 
children frequently -toddie to him and 
lispingly ask to be put on the bench. 
* “I pulled a flower when youse 
wasn't lookin’, Teck,” ‘says the 
midget. A self-appointed infantile 
police force understudies Teck, It 
is equally ready to “ squeal '’’ upon 
self, companion or grown-up. 

** Teck will get you,’” it warned a 
youth who. strolled over from the 
Princeton Club-on a hot day, and 
stretching out on the grass in -a 
shady nook was lost in a. book. 

“ Teck, what youse goin’ to do to 
him? He’s most bigger than you! ° 
they exclaimed. “ Leave him t6 me, 
Til fix him,” said Teck. . Plucking a 
“ Keep Off the Grass" sign, he 
strolled across the sward and planted 
it in front of the trespasse 

“TI thought you might 
sighted,"’ he said. 

“ Thanks,” from the reclining one. 
“*T saw the sign and read it jolly 
right. It's what make the grass 

ible.” 2 


r. 
be _near-. 


** Do yon know, sir, there be from 
one. to two hundred children coming 
to this park every day? If they and 
their elders were of. your stripe, sir, - 
long would there be - grass 
a-growing? Do you know what I do 
to a child that disobeys that sign! I 
sit him’ on that bench yonder till he 
comes to his right ‘s€hses.” 
‘* Corking!: I'm ready for my pun- 
ishment,” and the trespasser made 
for the bench under the eyes of the 


infantile police. 

** Teck wasn’t. afraid of you, was 

he!” ; 
‘ “than Teck, but he 

Wasn't afraid of you. What did he 

say to you? 
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Mulvaneys Creator As Historian 
Virtues and Vices of Kipling’s History of The Irish Guards 


A Review by : only in 1902, after the South African 
AUSTIN HAY War; as’a result of Queen Victoria's 
GRUAT WAR. Bdited and com- by the various Irish regiments of 
pate guaries _ 


bere by ie a, 
The Fleet Battalion; Vol. Il., The. 
Second Battalion and A: 

New York: Doubleday, #Co. 
IS record of what the Irish ' 
Guards did in the great war} 20t only. because of their close asso- 
is-Kipling from first ciation “with royalty and the large 

proportion of officers who are mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, but also on 
account oftheir extraordinarily high 
standard of military -efficiency. No 
iregiments in modern times are more 
thoroughly disciplined and drilled, 
more precise in every. movement or 
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, undaunted, tolleome 
the worship of the soldier 
complete insensitiveness to 
would brush aside as the 
mere milksops and downright 
ards. Kipling is not one of those 
want what the late Prof 
liam James would term 
equivalent for war.”” The 
is .what appeals to the 
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te more than two contufies of mili- 
tary tradition and prestige As it is 
unusual to send household troops 
abroad in peace time, when at the 
most only “ punitive expeditions ” 
are taking place against some - 
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HE: 


Caricature 


by Robert James 
Malone. 


) selves, and exhibiting what we are 
Jasked to belfeve Is the ‘* Celtic pay- 
.’" Mulvaney in full force is 


| by now have grown weary of being, : ‘ to p Belgium and for any other: 
of im. — purpose for which a small 

: force might be ‘useful. And> | 
that expeditionary force was a most 
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‘Pirates Before the Bar 


PIRATE TALBS FROM THE LAW. ; whom Mr. Harris wri with inci- 
By Arthur M- Harris: With (ime. | dental mention of # an oes in- 
oo ; tle, Brown @|¢luding Blackbeard’s oné-time Liev- 
Be. $2. _ | tenant, Major Stede Bonnet. -Of the 
six listed above; Tom Green was not 
re- | @. pirate, but an honest and respect- 
able English sea captain who was 
condemined and executed for an act 
‘of piracy which it was eae, 
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Praise of the Middle West 


Some Things to See W est of Chicago and 
Where the Traveler May Find Them 


SEEING THE MIDDLE WEST. By 
John T. Faris. Illustrated. 254 pp. 
Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 
ARIOUS phases of the Middle 
West have been in process 
of discovery by the rest of 
the country for, lo, these 
many years! Every now 
and then it makes itself heard very 
distinctly on economic questions, as 
it is doing now. A few years ago it 
took such a decided political stand 
as caused all the other States to gaze 
and gasp in astonishment. And it 
has grown so accustomed to hearing 
itself called *‘ The Heart of Amer- 
ica *' and ‘‘ Our Great Inland Em- 
pire '* that it listens to such deacrip- 
tions without even an accelerated 
heartbeat. 

The Middle West is proud of its 
progress and its prosperity, its wheat 
and corn and cotton fields, its oil 
wells, ite zinc and copper and 
coal mines, its railroads and its com- 
merce, its universities and its mu- 
seums, and it expects its visitors to 
be duly impressed by them. But 
even the Middle West itself has never 
supposed that it was worth going to 
see just for the sake of its intrinsic 
heauty and interest. It has been so 
“chastened by the contemptuous epi- 
thets of eross-continent  travelérs 
and has grown so accustomed to 
hearing itself described by them as 
“ uninteresting,’’ ‘* commonplace,’’ 
** flut;*’ “‘ ugly,’’ “ boresome,"’ that 
it will be delighted to learn that 
other eyes than fls own have discoy- 
ered that it possesses ample where- 
withal for charm and beguilement. 


made lakes, of iron and eopper,’ of 
Indian troubles and railroad scan- 
dais, of sturdy settlers and contented 
descendants.’’ He rouses the reader's 
curiosity by captioning this section 
“ Around Water-Bound Minnesota,” 
and then. satisfies it by taking him 
on such a trip by lakes and rivers as 


jalmost substantiates the title. Thence 


he. goes up into the Dakotas, turns 
southward into Nebraska, Kansas 
and Okl@homa; then north again 
through Missouri, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin; voyages down the Mississippi as 
far as Cairo, jumps over to Pitts- 
burgh and takes passage on a boat 
that carries him down the winding 
Ohio River to its mouth, travels 
round about through ‘' the marvelx 
of Iilinois."" introduces the reader to 
** beautiful Indiana,’’ and in ‘a final 
chapter journeys up and down half 
a dozen or more’of the rivers of 
Ohio. 

The very greatest variety of things 
interests our guide on all these wan- 
derings, although he has time to set 
before us only brief mention of each 
He keeps the historical. background 
always in mind, and there are few 
readers who will not get from thc 
[hook a new and larger understand- 
ing of the rich and varied and hu- 
manly interesting story of the dis- 
covery, exploration and settlement 
of the Middle West. On the Great 
Lakes he follows in the wake of the 
forty-five-ton Griffin, in which La 
Salle and his men worked their way 
from the present Buffalo to Green 
Bay in the Summer of 1679, and re- 
members numberless outstanding in- 








Not that the Middie West hax not 
for a long time known ali this itself, 
and much more besides. There will 
be no news for it in Mr. Faris’s 
handsome and revealing volume, But 
it will be highly gratified to find 
that some one from outside itx own 
boundaries has had the insight to 
discover its allurements. 
Not only the Middle 
but many another who has spent 
time .enough within the region to 
make acquaintance with its heau- 
ties, will think that Mr. Faris hardly 
gives credit enough for scenic love- 
linegs and variety. Those who know 
the transcendent beauty of the Mid- 
die Western Spring, when all ‘the 
earth ix so impossibly green and the 
redbud glows along valleys and hill- 
sides in great masses of mauve 
flame, when the wild crabtree buds 
in perfection of color and fragrance, 
and miles upon miles of orchards, 
peach and apple and cherry and 
pear, toss their banners of pink and 
white aguinst a sky of purest blue, 
or who have experienced the Au- 
tumn wonders of its golden Octobers. 
will wish that Mr. Faris had said a 
little more about some of these allur- 
ing qualities. It is true that quite 
often he makes 1 sweeping gesture, 
calling attention to the beauty of a 
landscape, and it is also true that he 
had such a multiplicity of things to 
write about in all the vast extent of 
terri that he covers that he had 
to ¢ by many - interesting features 
‘with the merest casual word. On 
the whole, one wonders more that 
he has managed to include so many 
and so various matters, and every 
one of them fit to intrigue the atten- 
tion of any traveler or reader capa- 
.tle of being interested, than that 
he has fad to omit here and ,there 
things very much worth while. For 
his book is packed ful) from cover to 
cover with interesting matter clothed 
in attractive, interesting style. There 
is in it, indeed, .an “amazing amount 
of information, historic, geographic, 
scenic, industrial, geologic, commer- 
cial, genersi, all of it well organized, 
presented in orderly manner and #0 
embellishe:i with anecdote and allu- 
oe as to. make it always entertain- 
Mr. Faris starts on his personally 
conducted tour. which is to acquaint 
his readers with the wonders, the 
beauties and the interests of the 
Middie West, by taking them on a 
steamer trip up the Great Lakes, 
landing at the cities, investigating 
‘the islands and the°shores, studying 
the ports along the’ way, interpolat- 
ing bits of history that give uniquely 
“4 interesting background to subsequent 
aN “development and indicating modern 
nd i of mines and 

, At’ Duluth he 
“fonves the fakes and sets forth into 
Minnessu, “the State of furs and 
pines wnd of ten thousand glacier- 


‘Westerner. 





cidents and exploits and adventures 


and small beginnings of great things 
associated with the lakes and their 
shores. In Missouri he reminds us 
that Daniel Boone lived for a time 
on the Gasconade River as a Spanish 
Magistrate on a tract of 800 acres 
and that slavery was introduced by 
the early French explorers, who 
brought in many negro slaves from 
Santo Domingo to work lead and iron 
‘mines.- Among the early residents 
or visitors of Oklahoma were-General 
Zachary Taylor, who was comman- 
der at Fort Gibson; Jefferson Davis, 
who as a young Lieutenant in the 
army there courted and eloped with 
the General’s daughter; Henry M. 
Stanley, who was a school teacher in 
the town surrounding the fort; 
Washington Irving, ‘who spent a sea- 
gon there while writing ‘‘ A Tour of 
the Prairies,” and Longfellow, who 
followed him a little later. We learn 


chards,’’ how Winona, the Indian 
maid, for the love of one whom her 
tribe would not allow her to marry, 
sang her death seng from the high 
bluff of the Mississippi known now 
as Maiden Rock and jumped into its 
waters; why ‘Remember the Rai- 
sin! “ became a battle ery 
out the War of 1812; 





through- 
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Minnesota. 
From a 
‘atntiug 
by Edward 
Stratton 
Holloway. 


Mound Builders and inspect some of 
their monuments; listen to the story 
of the Chisholm Trail; hear how the 
French explorer Le Sueur discovered 
copper in Minnesota at the end of 
thé seventeenth century and was lost 
at sea and with him the ore he was 
taking back to France and the secret 
of where he had found the treasure; 
are told how pious Americans 
thanked God, no longer ago than the, 
days of Andrew Jackson, that in His 
wisdom He had placed the barrier of 
the unusable land of the Dakotas 
along the Missouri River “to pre- 
vent the United States from strag- 
gling loose-jointed across the conti- 
nent"; hear the story of Samuel 
Brady’s famous legendary leap across 
a gorge twenty-five feet wide where- 


its remarkably uniform summit 
levels; its curious sink holes, due 
to collapsing cavern roofs in the 
limestone country of the east; its 
caves further south and west, 
where onyx deposits are plentiful; 
its great game preserve in Taney 
County; its disappearing streams; 
its springs down-in Ozark 

Shannon Counties, some of them 
the largest in the world; its un- 
usual water power on rapid, rock- 
walled streams, the ap voy ng of 
which are revealed by the dam and 
plant of the Ozark Power and 
Water Company, on White River, 
near Forsythe. * * * The beau- 
tiful Ozarks are the most centrally 
located “highlands in the United 
States. They cover a_ region 
larger than England in five States, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Illinois, though the 





by he saved himself from pursuing 


Eads Bridge, St. Louis, at Dawn. 


Indians, and so on through all the 
wide region. In each locality Mr. 
Faris finds much that is worth while 
to mention of historical consequence 
or human interest and follows the 
story of the section down through 
the years, touching lightly in a sen- 
tence or two its outstanding features. 
But all this is merely the back- 
ground and the perspective afforded 
by the eager generations that have 
crossed the scene and left their im- 
press upon it. The greater part of 
his narrative is occupied with what 
the traveler sees and learns of pres- 
ent-day status, affairs and condi- 
tions as he goes up. and down the 
States of the Mississippi Valley. It 
is a varied story, interesting in every 
one of its phases. This extract from 
his brief account of the Ozark coun- 
try is an-example of his method -of 
something 


have been taken out of it and 1 
cating ghe high points of its history 
and its present development, he goes 
on: - 
But the Ozark country, famous 
as it is for its lead and iron and 
ic, deserves to be even better. 





zin 
known. for its glorious scenery; 


i together the importance of the Min- 
nesota iake region’ and of parts of 
Michigan and Wi as 8 
resorts and of Oklahoma as:a refuge 
from the rigors of Winter in the 
northern part of the Middle’ West. 
One notes an occasional lapse from 
accuracy, a8 when the author con- 
fuses two historic cities in Kansas 
and misluys the northern end of the 
Chisholm Trail, but with all the mul- 
titude of .names and the thousands 
of localities with which he deals it 
would have been little less than 
miraculous if he had wholly escaped 
error. 

Among the thousand and one fas- 
cinating things about which Mr. 
Faris writes are the possibilities for 
canoe trips on the upper reaches of 








greater portion is in Missouri. 


There they comprise practically 
half the State. Fortunately, the 
name of this highland district is as 
pleasing as the country—though 
some of the people who live there 
do not think so. ‘ It sounds like an 
Indian name, but it isn't; in vain 
philologists will seek its deriva- 
tion, until they have the simple 
key: it is a contraction of the 
French “Aux Arcs."" In early 
days,. when travelers spoke of go- 

French port on the’ Ar- 


y ow 


Ozarks. At first the new 
words meant the River A 
then its basin, next the 
north of it. 


Manifestly, with so immense a 
tract to cover, and one so rich and 
so varied in both natural - features 
and phases of development, it was 
impossible for Mr, Faris to include 
all matters of importance and inter- 
est. So it is not surprising that he 
tells .so little of the Summer and 
Winter resorts that the Middle West- 
ern people have developed within 
their own region. He does mention 
some miner#l springs, in One or two 
localities; but he makes no reference 
to the famous French Lick 





tof Indiana, while he has omitted al- 


the Mississippf and ite attendant 
lakes; the story of the iron. ranges 
of Minnesota and. their development; ~ 
memories of the days of steamboat 
traffic.on the Mississippi and the 
Ohio+ the sand dunes of Indiana on 
the shores of Lake Michigan; the 
story of the building of the Eads 
Bridge at St. Louis; Scott's Bluff in 
Nebraska and the heroic adventure 
that gives it its name and its scenic 
and geologic interests; the mines 
and the mountains and the landscape 
marvels of the Dakotas. Here is one 
of several descriptions in his chapter 
n ** The Land of the Dakotas ": 


But the loftiest and most sub- 
limely rugged mountain lies to the 
south, and is approached by a road 
that -will be famous some day be- 
cause of the variety of country 
through which it passes and the 
thrills that come in climacteric 
succession. The engineefs of the 
Harney Forest should have the 
heartfelt thanks of all who delight 
in nature's grandeur because of 
the last difficult miles of the road, 
perched precariously above Sun- 
day Guich, climbing up the shoul- 

r of Harney Peak, hurtling 
around jutting crags, finally tun- 


‘It is anger wo to make that 
clitab gr ey the path 
difficult, but fre- 


is so 
quent. long pauses must be made 
to look off to the valley far coool 


Much hag been written about the 
scenic beauties and the varied in- 
terests of New Engiand, about the 
climatic delights and the flowers and 
the landscapes and shores of Florida 
and the Pacific Coast, about the 
wonders and fascinations of New 
York City and Washington. And sq 
it was about time that some one with 
an eye to see and a mind to appre- 
ciate should tell the tale of the at- 
tractions of. the Middle West. Mr. 
Faris has done it very well indeed, 
and. his volume is to be 
recommended to ; 


& 


so that they can learn how 
they have missed. Tt is to 
mended also to all others w! 
like to spend some deligh 
visiting in imagination this 


z> 


Ef 


Li 
ili 


about their country. 

The illustrations, of. which 
are almost a hundred, deserve | 
own separate word of mention and 
praise because of their variety, ex-_ 
cellence and beauty. : 


Hi 
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Most Famous of Pharaohs _ 


_ An English Authority on Tut-ankh-Amen and Egyptian Religion 


A Review by 
CHARLES DE KAY 
: OT-ANKR-AMBEN: 4 

iom- and 


he. réeealled how this assertion of # 
divine parentage turned young Alex- 
ander’s -head and how some of his 
Macedonian comrades resented the 


readiness Alexander showed to re- 


this stigma placed by her ambitious 
boy on her own fair fame. 

In ‘reading “ Tut-ankh-Amen.”’ 
these episodes in Alexander's life Will 
tecur when we find the priests of 
»Egypt assuring one Pharaoh and 
another that they are not. sons of 
their actual father= but. the off- 
spring of one or other manifestation 
of the sun god. “More than a. thow- 
sand years lay between Tut-ankh- 
Amen.and Alexander. Pretty much 
all of the vast temples had disap- 
peared; the power of the priesthood 
on the Nile wax a memory; but here 
in the. remote western sand wastes 
a temple survived where a priest 
was ready to infect the Greek bar- 
barian’s mind -with the same umbi- 
tion. to play the demigod. 


Why lord Carnarvon ted the 


Giving air to the creatures in- the 
- eBE, 
Making to live feathered fowl, 


Making Khennur birds to live 
Ang creeping things and insects 
likewise, 


Providing food for the mice in 
their holes 

And making the birds té live on 
every branch. : 

Chief of the Great Nine. Gods, 

ONE ALONE without a second: 


ehronclogy im his presence 
his chuckle was a delightful thing 
to hear. But he was fired by the 
exquisite beauty of form and color 
which he -found in the antiquities 
of Egypt. * * * His quest for 
the beautiful in Egyptian design, 
form and color became the cult of 
his life in recent yedrs. His taste 
was fauitiess and his instinct for 
the-true and genuine was. un- 
rivated. 


Returning to the worship of 





book issued is mere than hinted |o 


when the author alludes to Egyptian 
monotheism, “ which has been. so 
completely _misrepresented.'**. Since 


the Jews increased in numbers while fv 


in Egypt, -and, issuing thence, 
brought with them much niore than 
the gold and jewels of the Egyptians, 
namely rites and habits and customs 
that are still in- vogue, it was natural 
that Egyptologists and others should 
look to Egypt for traces of worship 
of-a single god. In a narrow.river- 
land where gods of all kinds abounded 
—hird, cat and dog gods, bull, croco- 


that* the Jews found in Egypt the 
root idea from which they evolved 
their Jahveh. The present book does 


than formulate—this._ question;._ it 
offers such facts as the ns. 
contain and leaves it to the reader to 
make such deductions.as he may.- 


certain superior. gods, inclusive not 
only of heaven and earth, as they 
exist now, tut of the primeval mat- 


music by 
temples, in “which .the- god is thus 
hailed: 


‘IMAGE ONE; .maker-of every- 
thing that ie, s 
ONE ALONE, -maker of things 

that are. 

‘Men proceed from his eyes. 

The gods come into being by his 
tterance; : 


: Ww 4 
Maker of ‘herbs, vivifier of 
"Phe staff. of iite ot. the Hemmemet 
beings, 


- 


Making. the fish. to-live in..the 
river ; 


At 
pbegast 


glimpse of other scenes, as in the bit 
from a+ hymn to Amen-Ra: quoted 
above. 


He loveth the heat.of Summer. 
He loveth the cold of Winter, — 
He maketh evéry member of the 





) Psaims and t 


i Tut-ankh-Amen 


to show be- 
lief in a god like the Jahweh of the 
Hebrews. But if we examine the 
hymn (it is given herein full) and 
compare it with those to Ra, Amen 
and other gods; we find, says this 
author, that there is hardly an idea 
from. 





on His Throee. 


concerning Mitra, Varuna and 
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li 
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Egypt by their hymn 
lis Budge -proves that 


| Pharaoh: was neither o: 
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readers of a continent undreamed 
of by-him, .°  # #3 
The two excellent histories. by 
forgotten—in Eng- 
land several years ago. ‘But the 
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Budge were, it is true, written and|. 


popular interest in and curiosity | 
suddenly 
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Twice-Told Tales From 
Diplomatic History 


Britain’s Foreign Policy of a Century Ago 


A Review by 
CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 
TAE CAMBRIDGE . HISTORY ao” 

FORKIGN POLICY, won hi 
Batted by Sir -. w. be ries. 
D., B. -A., 3.” Gooch, 

M.A.; > Litt. D: Vol. i.: 1815-1866. 
The Macmillan Company. $7.50. 
XTRAORDINARILY timely is 
the reaction one gets from 
the story of this confused 
half century, more than half 
a century behind us. Dead 
are the issues, but being dead they | 
yet speak, and what is still stranger, 
thie further back they are the more 
they speak the language of 1{)14- 
1923. When you get as far back as 
the ten years following Waterioo, 
you find the diplomats and their in- 
terpreters talking the language of 
this very day and even going beyond 
it. They, too, at the end of a great 
world war, stretching at times from 
Finland to Asia, and even dragging 
the United States in during the last 
three years of warfare, in its same 
peculiar and independent fashion, 
were struck with consternation and 
set about making war impossible. 
Their motives were generally at least 
as pure, their language even higher, 
and the lengths to which they went 
nearer to the extreme. The dissolu- 
tion of their purpose did not come 
for thirty or forty years after its 
promulgation, though, as in the 
present case, infractions had begun 
with the heginning. 

Where the likeness is not so ex- 
traordinary, it is because our rage 
for making an end of war was ex- 
ceeded. Even England, the most 
skeptical of the powers and the one 
first to perceive the will-o’-the-wisp 
nations were chasing, was so deep 
in it as to think of “ making war 
on war,’’ outlawing it, as Senator 
Borah would say today. In Cas- 


and when that happened neither 
Engiand nor America could permit 
the Holy Alliance to intervene and 
restore peace. For a time England 
was willing to consent to mediation, 
for a reason that is astoundingly 
up to date: it was because a Con- 
gress to consider mediation would 
force the Holy Alliance to lay its 
cards on the table and take the pub- 
lic into its confidence instead of 
whispering in back rooms—in other 
| words, it would bring about what 
| President Wilson was later to call 

‘open covenants, openly arrived 
at.” ‘* Whatever,”’ wrote Castle- 
reagh, ‘‘ may.be their sentiments 
upon this difficult and complicated 
measure, it is much better that they 
should be avowed openly in discus- 
sion than to be suffered secretly tc 
operate to disturb the general har 

mon: 

But "Spain wanted the international 
police to put her rebels down, not 
mediation; and from then on Eng- 
land and the -United States were 
constantly conferring on how to stop 
her. Rather unnecessarily the Cam- 
bridge historians undertake to prove 
that Canning was not the author of 
the Monroe Doctrine and had noth- 
ing to do with it. He certainly was 
not the author of It in its final form, 
for in that form it included England 
as much as Spain, and he had not 
done anything to advance it for some 
time before John Quincy Adamnis at 
last drafted it. But this eternal 
argument about who made the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is of no more conse- 
quence than would be an argument 
about what particular penholder and 
nib scratched. it on the paper. It 
was the slow product of -many 
minds, among which it may be that 
the most potent of all was Jeffer- 
son’s. Him the Cambridge hi 


rians barely mention orice, but 














“tlereagh’s Circular to all British 
Ministers, dated Jan. 1. 1816, the 
duy after Waterloo, so to speak, he 
directs these Ministers to make cer- 
tuin suggestions tu the foreign Courts 
to- which they are accredited. One 
of these suggestions is that they 
agree, whenever they cannot prevent 
@ war, “to combine the powers of 
Europe against that State whose per- 
verted policy or criminal ambition 
shall first menace the repose in 
which all have a common interest." 

Make war on it, ih other words, 
and reduce it to order—an interna- 
tional police, or, in the diplomatic 
slang of that day, an armed guar- 
antee. He had suggested it before, 
at the Congress of Vienna. Yet 
Castlereagh was the least senti- 
mental and most hard-headed of all 
British Ministers in modern times. 
He has always been looked upon as 
stodgy, though this book industri- 
ously clears his reputation of that, 
not by argument but by facts. The 
first Alexander was sentimental and 
religious, and his propqsal of a Holy 
Alfance—not his phrase for it, by 
the way—to keep the peace of Eu- 
rope proceeded not only on all the 
moralities of our own time, but on 
the sacrednesses of the Christian 
faith. Not only because it was mor- 
ally right to avoid shedding blood, 
but because it was Christian and the 
will of God, did he earnestly propose 


| Madison and Monroe both paid him 


this League of Nations. It was out- . 


spokenly, as he designed it, a five- 
power league. though it was speedily 
whittled down 
and we have not yet had time to 
forget how, when it came to the 
crisis, the Versailles Conference of 
1919 became a four-power league. 
There is nothing strange about this, 
and has been nothing strange about 
_ it since its prehistoric origin; in the 
last decision the strong man cannot 
submit the decisions of his strength 
to the weak man. England and 
Germany cannot, in vital matters,‘ 
submit to Siam and Bolivia. Alex- 
ander’s only difference with us was 
that he saw this while we pretended 
not to see it. 

England would not join any such 
League, though, being even more 
anxious than some of the others to 
preserve an eternal peace, she 
doubtfully encouraged it — just 
enough, as the Cambridge historians 
say in passing, to excite the sus- 
picion of the United States. That, 
however, did not last long, for the 
question of the revolting Spanish- 
American Colonies had to come. up 
for settienient within a few years, 


to. three effectives, ~ 


William Lamb, 2ad 


unquestioning allegiance throughout 
their terms of office. The histo- 
rians merely link him with Madison 
as one of two ex-Presidents who 
urged Monroe into action. 

Adams was not a Jeffersonian, but 
ihe, too, was developing theories 
along the same line, and finally 
wrote the Doctrine in its final form. 
Monroe, fully in sympathy with it, 
signed it. Ever then it was not 
quite what Jefferson, Canning or 
any of its other authors, Adams in- 
cluded, would have written with a 
free hand. On the British side, Cas- 
tlereagh had actually made a draft 
himself when he died; and this was 
handed down to Canning, who pro- 
ceeded to carry. it into effect. At 
one time he and- Richard Rush, the 








American Minister in London, actu- 
ally began the draft of an Anglo- 
American agreement on the subject 
of keeping Europe out of South 
America, which Rush had the power 
to sign. This American statesman, 
now almost forgotten, played a great 
part in European and American poli- 
tics in the administrations of both 
Canning. and Castlereagh, and his 
country was wonderfully well served 
by him. 

The Monroe Doctrine and Can- 
ning’s statement of Great Britain's 
attitude set the South American col- 
onies free. Another curious fore- 
taste of our own times is given in 
the fact that Bolivar, upon the ob- 
taining of this freedom, immediately 
called a Pan-American conference. 
It was such a failure, owing to the 
still turbulent character of ‘ the 


States lately in rebellion’ and to -— 


the rapidly developing Jingoism of 
the United States, that not until 1881 
was Secretary Blaine able to revive 
the ‘subject, and not until the calling 
of the A B C conference by Presi- 
dent Wilson did it becore anything 
more than a subject for mutual sus- 
Picion. Perhaps it would be fairer 
to date the actual beginning of prac- 
tical Pan-Americanisms from Secre- 
tary Root’s reassuring visit to South 
America. 

After this there could be no truce 
with the Holy Alliance, and as 
France had been from the first too 
practical and too much on the look- 
out for her own interests to take it 
seriously it began to show itself more 
and@ more for. what it was—no peace 

The holi wore 
thin. The overthrow of the Bour- 
bons in 1830 put an end even to’the 
pretense on F'rance’s part, and be- 
fore long she and Great Britain were 
actually in alliance. Meanwhile, the 
exigencies of Russia’s situation were 








George 


be, and this was why he restrained 
his -liberty-loving fellow-country- 
men from rushing to the rescue of 
oppressed nationalities wherever 
such a movement might overweigh 
the scales in one direction or an- 
other. When Nicholas I., a far dif- 
ferent Czar from Alexander, began 
to-sniff around Turkey, the English, 
thoroughly Palmerstonized, went, to 
war on behalf of Turkey; and in 
summing up. the Crimean War the 
Cambridge historians are inclined to 
think, on the whole, it was a good 
thing they did. 

One thing that immensely influ- 
enced all the European statesmen 
at. that time. was the mystery of 
Russia. She was a new factor in 
European politics, being lately 
emerged from barbarism under Peter 
the Great; she was enormous be- 
yond estimate, and she kept her de- 
signs to herself, which led people 


to think that they must be dreadful. 


Viscount Melbourne: 


more and more often compelling 
Russia to make moves which were 
very far from rving the peace 
of Europe. As for Austria, then the 
key of Europe, Metternich had never 
taken any stock in Alexander’s moral 
and spiritual rhgpsodies, but had 
joined in with him solely because’ to 
do so would profit Austria; and now 
Austria's profit, too, often lay on 
the side of war. . 

In this situation Palmerston — ad- 
vanced the British policy a step. 
further. England had always of 
late favored the balance of power, 
but. Palmerston now made it the 
keystone of the arch. Whatever of- 
fice he happened to hold, he devoted 
his long life to creating as nearly 
exact a balance in Burope as might 





_Palmerston seems to have been. the 


only statesman who had a glimmer- 
ing of the truth. The Cambridge 
historfans, quoting Ashley’s “ Life of 
Palmerston,” says he ‘* once declared 
that Russia was ~<a great humbug, 
and that if we went fairly to work 
with her we should throw her back 
half a century In one campaign.’ 
Russia, barbarized, civilized, and 
now Bolshevized or Communized—or 
whatever has happened to her, for 
the -doctors disagree — has existed 
about 1,100 years; she came into 
contact with the Western powers 
through Peter about 200 years ago; 
and the only thing she has dem- 
onstrated in a military way is that 
she is too big to conquer. -There is 
not so much to worry about in 
that, the less so as every time she 
tries to conquer anything above the 
size of a Tartar tribe she fails. 

, At this point it becomes necessary 
to mention the extraordinary clear- 
ness with which this company of 
historians has brought out the 
course of this erratic and sordid hal: 


thing. After Castlereagh and Can- 
ning one finds no first-class mind, 
but the figure of England herself 


in that old idea that she {* muddlea 
through.’’ At the same time, these 
dull men, of whom we may take 
Aberdeen as an example, did have 
an idea of the England they meant 
to make and did make her. When 
a man of force, if not of foresight, 


like Palmerston, was in control, as 


he_was pretty much of the ‘time, 
she made faster time; but even 
Aberdeen could not stop the Crimean 
War, or stop anything else that 
properly belong to England’s prog- 
ress, as the halting of Russia at that 
point unquestionably did, and when 
he was on the side of England's ad- 
vancement. he helped it along in his 
fat-witted way. To step out of this 
half century for a moment, not even 
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than to dent a little streak of Bri- 
tannia’s helmet once in a while. 
But though Palmerston was suc- 
cessful in the main, the balance of 
power may be no such magic wand 
as he and, in a measure, his prede- 
eessors thought it. But for the hbal- 
ance of power, he thought, we 
should be at war all the time. Well, 
we have been at war a good deal of 
the time under that system, and 
though wars have been prevented, 
they were also prevented under 
earlier systems. What is more to 
the point, the wars that have been 
prevented have often been righteous 
wars, and those that have escaped 
from under the thumb of the bal- 
ance of power -have often been un- 
just wars. Furthermore, as the en- 
trance of the United States, Russia, 
and the small powers in the last 
war prove, the balance of power 
is what you mdke it. The bal- 
ance of power and the status quo 
ante are two phrases meaning the 
same as abracadabra, when a real 
emergency shows up. Both of them, 
however, have a real influence 
in maintaining constant suspicion 
and large standing armié¢s. Prob- 
ably, you will say, in their ab- 
sence you will still have these things. 
Probably. But if it makes no dif- 
ference, why worry about the bal- 
ance of power and the status quo 
ante? Not that we do worry much 
about the latter nowadays, and in ~ 
actual practice we find ourselves un- 
able to bit and saddle the former. 
That is why e ‘Is begging 
the United States to take a hand. 
Rather surprising ‘is the discovery 
that the United States played such 
an important part in this dark and 
bellowing half century. You find 
us filling unexpected chapters and 
leaping into unexpected pages. Per- 
haps a history written thirty years 
ago would not have seen the con- 
nection so clearly. it is true that 
we do not. always show up very 


f happily, for these historians are as 
century and made it mean some- 


a few of them - are 


land, though one would hardly guess 
from their account that Palmerston 
was not a statesman. In fact 
he was a short-sighted statesman 
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Forster’s Alexandria. 
A. Pageant of History From Menelau 
to Allenby 


PHAROS AND PHARILLON. By 8. 
M. Forster. New_York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1.30. 

T is with an art so simple as to 
seem almost naive that E. 

M. Forster pictures ancient and 
modern Alexandria in thirteen 
short essays. With the single 
exception of “ Eliza in Egypt."' 
where he seems to be leaning a bit 
on Mr. Lytton Strachey’s mode of 
approach, Mr. Forster's. brief pic- 
tures hark back to no, models. 

There appear to be several r 


there with Dinocrates, the architect. 
and ordered him to build a Greek 
city between the sea and the lake. 
He- was a Philhellene. His dream 
was to extend Greece over the world 
and it was only after he made the 
pilgrimage to the Oasis of Siwa and 
was hailed by the priest in the tem- 
ple there as ‘*‘ the Son of God ”’ that 
his aspirations altered. From that 
moment he no longer regarded 
Greece as the centre of the world. 
Mr. Forster sets down his summary 





for this unqualified success within a 
hundred and twenty pages. First of 
all, of course, is the finely poised 
intellect which approached Alexan- 
dria with none of the pre-romantic 
conceptions, fone of the desire to 
display .“ color *’ or to moon about 
* the grandeur that was Greece and 
the glory that was Rome.” It was 


the Jate war that flung Mr. Forster }. 


into modern Alexandria, and while 
he was there it is patent that he co- 
ordinated his mind with his eyes. 
He saw the city as something more 
than a ruin and a point of associa- 
tion with ancient times. His sensi- 
tive nature received it as a spiritual 
cockpit, as a place where two civili- 
zations strove for supremacy, where 
reece and Asia met-at a high point 
of time, where paganism and Chris- 
tianity fought one of their last 
duels. Something. formidable and 
fierce crashed down to nothingness 
here, and it was a something even 
vaster than Afexander the Great. 
Civilized existence spun on its axis 
here and-faced in a new: direction. 
All of this is implied in ‘* Pharos 
and Pharillon,” without the least 
approach to a didacticism: of any 
sort. Indéed,. the book is permeated 
with an unforced but leavening 
humor that is never obvious but 
which unmistakably fills the read- 
er’s mind with a viewpoint that is 
as logical as it is calmly put. From 
the first essay, which describes the 
great lighthouse, the Pharos, which 
certainly stands in Mr. Forster's 
mind as a symbol of the old Alex- 
andria, to the charming concluding 
essay on the poetry of C. P. Cavaty, 
a modern Alexandrian poet, there is 
not a false touch in the book. This 
pageant of Time, which begins with 
the landing of Menelaus upon Ras 
el Tin and ends with the guttural 
shouts of- the cotton brokers in the 
Bourse, is but the slow picture of 
the gradual destruction of an age of 
color and madnegs and pagan pomp 
one of materialistic greed. 
Between the two extremes moves 
numberless phantoms,  Menelaus, 
Alexander the Great, Clement, St. 
Athanasiys, all the bewildered pas- 
sions struck to being by the clash- 
ing of two worlds.. From it all we 
gather one truth; and this seems_to 
be one of the theses which Mr. 
Forster would prove: it is only i 
that live. The Copts, for insta i 
atill believe with Timothy the Cat 
that Christ's nature was single. but 
Timothy the Cat, the Pharos, the 
Temple of Serapis,- all these visual 


_ evidences of spiritual struggle have 


vanished as though they had never 
been: The passing of the old city is 
beautifully expressed in one of C. P. 
Cavafy’s poems, quoted by Mr. 
Forster : 


When at the hour of midnight 
an invisible choir is suddenly heard 


passing 
with exquisite music, with voices— 
Do not lament your fortune that 
at last subsides, 
your life’s work that has failed, 
your schemex that- have 
proved illusion~. 
But like a man prepared, like a 
brave man, 
hid farewell to her, to Alexandria 
who is departing. . 
Above all, do not deiude yourself, 
do not say that it is a dream, 
that your ear was mistake. 
Do not condescend to such empty 
: hopes. ‘ 
Like a man for long prepared, 
like a bruve map, 
like the man tho was worthy of 
such @ city 
go to the window firmly, 
“and listen with emotion, 
but not with the prayers and com- 
_ plaints of the. cowarde 
(Ah, *' supreme rapture,” 
listen to the notes, to the exquisite 
instruments. of the mystic 


choir; 
and bid farewell to her, to Alex- 
andria whom you are losing. 
Of course, the name of Alexander 
the Great, dominates the city, for 
was it not his very own? He came 


of Al der’s life after the begin- 


that is as fascinating as conversa- 
tion. We almost hear the author 
speaking. 


‘The building of Alexandria pro- 
ceeded, and copied or magnified 
forms from the perishing peninsu- 
la overseas. Di tes pl d 
_ Greek temples and. market-places, 
~and they. were- constructed not 
slavishly but with intelligence, for 
the Greek spirit still lived. But it 
lived consciously, not unconscions- 
ly as in the past. It had a mis- 
sion, and no ry should 
ever create. And Alexander, the 
heroic chaos of whose heart surged 
with desire for all that can and 
cannot be, turned away from_his 
Hellenic town-planning and his 
narrow antiquarian crusade, and 
flung himself again, but in a new 
spirit, against the might of Per- 
sia. He fought her as a lover 
now. He wanted not to convert 
but to harmonize, and conceived 
himself.as the divine and impar- 
tial ruler beneath whom harmony 
should proceed. t way lies 
madness. Persia fell. Then it was 
the turn of India. Then the turn 
of Rome would have come and 
then he could have sailed west- 
ward [such was his expressed in- 
tention] until he had conquered 
the Night and eastward until he 
had conquered the. Day. . He was 
neve ite the tuition of Aris- 
totle—a lanced young man, and 
his old friends complained that in 
this latter period he sometimes 

Hed them. But to us, who can- 
not have the perilous honor,of nis 
acquaintance, he grows more Irv- 
able now than before. He has 
caught, by_the unintellectual way, 
a glimpse of something. great, if 





ning of the African city in a prose . 


to him. first in the recesses of the 
Siwan Oasis. When at the age of 
. 33 he died, when the expedition 
that he did not seek stole toward 
him in the - summerhouse at 
Babylon, did it seem to him as 
after all but the crown of his 
smaller quests? He had tried to 
lead Greece, then he had tried to 
lead mankind. He ‘had succeeded 
fin both. But was the universé 
also. friendly, was it also in 
trouble. was it calling on him, 
on him, for his help and his love? 
The priest of Amen had addresscd 
him as “ Son of God.” What ex- 





dangerous, and that glimpse ferme | 


actly did the compliment mean? 
Was it explicable this side of the 
grave? 


It is .doubtful if Alexander the 





Photo © Keystone View Co. 


Great has ever been approached in 
this manner before, if he has ever 
been so sympathetically dealt with 
and accepted as a personality. The 
same method is applied by Mr. 
Forster to those other figures who 
stand out in the history of ancient 
Alexandria, Romans, early Chris- 
tians, fanatic bishops, Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, the reader observes them 


‘as actual personages with the cnd- 


less veils of legend which have so 
transmogrified them into other sub- 
stances than flesh candidly removed. 

When we turn to the second sec: 
tion of the book, concerned with 
the modern city, a section in which 





THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. By 
Millard Van Marter Atwood, Na- 
tional Social Science Series. 
pp. Chicago: A. C. McClurg € 
Co. $1. ‘ 

THE COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER. 
By Emerson P, Harris and Flor- 
ence Harris, 37% pp. New York: 
D. Appieton & Co. 

ROFESSOR ATWOOD’S brief 
history of the country. news- 
paper 





includes not only a 
| chronicle of past achievements but 
| also a careful diagnosis of preserit 
{needs. It traces the rise In power 
| of the local journal, describes the 
| period of its unlimited sway and 
'then, the gradual lessening of its 
; force and prestige. due to the €n- 
‘eroaching claim of the city dailies 
on. rural subacribers., 


The book pictures the days when | 


|town and city were fairly well cut 
; off from each other. - before wires 
; and “push-buttons had inyaded the 


: farmhouse’ and gas-driven vehicles | ' 


‘seuttled along the_ dusty roads. 


; Then, the country paper had a free/|s 


| field to conquer and a willing flock 
to lead. The editor was a manof 
j t, the tor of the public in- 
{telligence and the guardiam of the 
; public pride. 
| Especially was his word esteemed 
jin matters. of national and interna- 
| tional significance; in judging local 
| affairs he had to tread more care- 
| fully. He had to be guarded in his 
| eriticiam of the new high school 
| Principal, because his public knew 
; the gentleman in question; but when 
jhe spoke of Bolshevism or the 
{League of Nations or their past 
! equivalents. he could make his asser- 
jtions with a bolt uncompromising 
{sweep. He was the high judge of 
{the universe, and his word was law 
i to his public. . 
i. But, as Professor Atwood shows. 
the rule of the local editor dectined 
jas the line of demarkati¢n between 
|eity and country became. less and 
' Jess clearly defined. And today smaii 





towns are no longer isolated .com- 
munities; telephones, telegraphs and 
now the inescapable radio are just 
so many paths of contact with the 
urban centres, City newspapers are 
delivered in outside districts. almost 
{as promptly as in the cities them- 
' selves, 

, And, what is more, the metropoli- 
jtan dailies have come to recognize 
_ their country following. 
'to the new hold they are establish- 
‘Ing’ in rural communities, they are 
j strengthening it with all the force 
jat their command. They concern 
i themselves with every phase of 
jeountry life, and engage special re- 
| porters. to supply them with. news 
— ‘town and farm and country- 





Awakened | } 





Readjusting the Rural Press. 





the sketches are grouped under the 
name Pharillon after the lesser light- 
house which succeeded the Pharos, 
we find that .the perscnalities have 
vanished. It is no jonger a city’ 
affording background to figures 
which stand out in bold relief. It 
is rather an atmosphere with. which 
Mr. Forster has to deal here, and 
he does it as cleverly, as charm-_ 
ingly, as he treated the major names 
which we associate with Alexandria. 
The modern city is not even the 
empty husk of its old splendor; it 
is another city entirely, existing 
with a viewpoint that has no more 
to do with the 4ncient Alexandria 
than Newark, New Jersey. The di- 
rection of an old road remains.- 
Walled into some forgotten cellar, 
legend has it, the body of Alexander * 


broken up the Ptolemaic ruins to 
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-oters; It is a smile turned inward, 


Self-Portrait. From “The Etchings of Anders” Zorn.” 
The Empire State Book Co. 


HE Worcester Art Museum is 

an excellent example of what 

a museum may do with a 
moderate endowment of 
money and a more than usual 

degree of initiative and good taste. It 
is essential for the student of Amer- 
ican collections to visit this museum 
uniess he is willing to miss unique 
examples of important schools of 
art. And if he is something more 
than a student of art; if he is a 
lover of life and eager for esthetic 
adventure, he will find intensely 
living and esthetically moving works 
_in plenty to reward him. Also he 
will blissfully miss the line upon line 
and precept upon precept of didactic 
art that in many collections—in most 
coliections—interrupts the pleasure of 
a pilgrimage through public galleries. 
You seldom, for example, have 
such a charaes at Lotto as you are 


_ aiven in the remarkable Worcester 


portrait. Psychologically far more 
interesting than the handsome por- 
trait of a young man at the Metro- 
politan Museum, this early painting 
of a woman with decided features, -a 
commanding expression, and the ex- 
quisite hair created by the Italian 
hairdressers, is reminiscent in detail 
of Alvise Vivarini in whom Beren- 
son has seen Lotto’s firat guide and 
most influential master. The biond 
fairness of the flesh also recalls the 
palette of Aivise. Obviously it is an 
early work and quite free from the 
gentle melancholy and introspection 
of the deeply personal portraits of 
the painter’s full maturity. The 
glint of. light on her waving locks, 
the delicate shadows cast by her 
necklace on her @&strong neck and the 
white flesh below, the different 
white of the sleeve, the black of the 
bodice and background, the round. 


and blue. Sound British bulk re- 
vealed by small logical brush strokes. 
Simple, self-satisfied souls in well- 
nourished bedies. A rococo frame- 
work of lace and jewels and gold 
braid. Rhythm of line, unity of tone, 
vitalilty. The essential Hogarth. 
Strange enough to turn from these 
smiling creatures to. the smiling 
Cambodian head of Siva recently ac- 
quired. This scuipture, in . porous 
red sandstone, belongs to a period 
between the twelfth and ninth cen- 
turies. It also suggests bulk, but of 
a quality quite other than the beef 
and brawn of the William J — 
strange, porous, red bulk perfectly 
conresponding .te the material “in 


eyes, the curling upper lip—nothing ~ 


here of dream or mystery, a portrait 

+ all. compact of intellectual insight, 
more to be cherished than even the, 
noble Ghirlandajo on the opposite 
aide of the gallery, because of the 
greater individuality of the interpre- 
tation; the more insistent penetra- 
tion of the vision. 

Forward a couple of hundred years, 
and H h. Where in -America 
may one find better examples of the 

ught the curve more 
the straight line and 

\» eharacter more interesting than cos- 
+tume? Mr. and Mrs. 

painted in 





beautiful 


“ly ernel,- The head has the 


contemplative and mocking, infinite- 
quality 
of looking far larger than it is, and 
vastly impressive in almost un- 





formal ornament of geometric type, 
the quick changes in direction sup- 
plying. animation to the 

effect 


““Not ‘such a far stride to-** La 


monumental, chin cupped in a mam- 
moth hand, huge legs crossed, head 
sufik between powerful shoullers, 
the color scheme of the disagreeable 
Gauguin. palette, striking but rau- 
cous. A picture full of geometry, of 
primitive decoration, of simple archi- 


ness of a second-rate intelligence. 

The second Gauguin was painted 
in 1884 while the artist was working 
in Paris, “ living a hand-to-mouth 
existence in humble quarters, -paint- 
ing when he could with a kind of 
savage ferocity,"” and when all 
sources of revenue were exhausted 
and not a sou in his pocket for 
bread or paint, taking on any job 
that came along, such 4s the pasting 
up of advertisements in the Gare du 
Nord... It is a, head of a woman done 
in pastel on paper, a green gown, 
the background red, red flowers on 
the hat, a brilliant yet sober per- 
‘ormance showing how well ground- 
ed Gauguin was before he burned the 
bridges of Paris behind him. 

Several new acquisitions from 
Spain, among them a “‘ Man with a 
Water Bottle ”’ by Herrera, replac- 
ing -the -handsome old beggar that 
‘once was thought to be by_that ar- 
tist and turned out_not to. be. This 
Herrera one -would go far to see, so 
Clearty is it marked with-the mingled 
violence and dignity of this master 
of Velasquez who failed to disturb 
his pupil’s werene temperament. 


4 minor 


These are a few of the objects es- 
pecially expressing the quality of 
the museum's collections. The .re- 
rently f iblished catalogué gives an 
account of the principal 
and illustrations of nearly all of 
them. Subsequent catalogues will be 
devoted to the Japanesé Print Col- 
lection and to the sculpture and 
arts in’ the museum. . The 

arrangement is unusually 


- The Museum® at. W orcester— 
Zorn’s Etchings 


who comes to the myseum witli 
@ comperatively unfurnished - mind. 
For such the Herrera, the fine 
Moroni, the brisk, engaging sketch 


catalogue 
well adapted to providing the. right/ special 


kind of information for a public. un- 
able to see.the collections, and ,also 
emphasizes the very great impor- 
tance of such a catalogue in a com- 
munity of men, women and children 
curious of art on. the one hand and 
on the other strangely unaware of. it. 
The ordinary -mugeum 

with its statistical data, &c., does 
very well for a practiced museum 
visitor whose mind is in working 


ence between a public dinner with 
Only the guests at the speakers’ 
table identified, and an intimate lit- 
tle home affair at which the hostess 
has managed to let each guest know ~ 
the especial quality and attraction of 
the others. 

Anders Zorn died three years ago, 
and for.some time before his death 
it had been apparent that triumphs 
were over, that he had -done his 
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« CHARLES IX. OF FRANCE, QUITE THE VILEST POETASTER OF HIS DAY a 


NKEEP CHANNEL. By Margaret 
Preacott Montague. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Presa. $1.90, 
HE fine and delicate feeling, 
the swift, accurate percep- 
tion which made notable 
many of Margaret Prescott 
Montague's short stories, are 
clearly apparent during the first part 
of ** Deep Channel,’ the only novel 
xhe has written in many years. Pri- 
marily, the book is a study of char- 
acter. Its hero and heroine both 
belong to the unfortunate class of 
the timid, the shy, the. abnormally 
sensitive, doomed to suffer, and to 
suffer intensely, where others would 
feel. no pain at all. In sensitive, 
agrinking Julie Rose, to whom life 
seemed like a hawk which might 
swoop and destroy her at any mo-- 
ment, there is a tender conscience 
which can rouse a desperate sort of 
coftrage, a courage deeply underly- 
ing all the idity and sensitiveness 
and seif- st which make it all 
but imposible for her ever to fight 
for herself. Timothy Bixby, her 
masculine prototype, has less of this 
intrinsic courage: he is far weaker 
than Julie, and when the important 
moments come, it is she, not he, who 
makes the decisions. It is she. not 
he, who defiantly whispers: “ Ain’t 
1 got a right to my life?’’ 

It is seldom that one finds a more 
satisfying exposition of character 
through situation than is to he dis- 
covered here, in the episode of the 
child Julie and her paper doll. The 
account of her early years, as little 
by little she becomes. more and more 
entangled in ‘* the terrifying web 
of her own fears,"’ then at Jast dis- 
covers that the big, blustering father 
who had‘ always yeemed to her a 
very embodiment of courage, was 
himself afraid, is altogether ‘admir- 
able; “ To see his broken spirit laid 
hare, to know that always that sin- 
ister dread’ had lurked in the back 
of his mind, and that all his big 
bluster was just a cloak for it, 
seemed to take the roof from over 
her head, leaving her uncovered in 
a bleak world.’" Admirable, too, is 
the sketch of her life with her gen- 
tle little mother, and of her rela- 
tions, after that mother’s death, 
with the other women in the village 
of Hart's Run. “* Julie was con- 
stantly at the mercy of - other 
women’s hands. Her smaliness 
stirred their maternal instincts, they 
were apt to stroke her and patponize 
her." And just as her smaliness 
placed her physically at their mercy, 
30 41d her shrinkigg sensitiveness 
render her spiritually all but help- 
less before their domineering, coarse- 
graineé curiosity. 


Then, when she is 32 years old, 


there comes into her life the man 
whose suffering and helplessness are 
the very counterparts of her own, 
the man whose pain, so evident to 
her, though te others he seems 
merely ridiculous, rouses all her 
latent, underlying courage. The 
timid, tentative approaches to mu- 
tual understanding made by these 
two shy, 
whom all their little world laughed 
“st or hmored, are drawn without one 
false stroke. *' With the rest of hu- 
manity- they vontinually had to pre- 
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tend, dressing themselves in a gar- 
ment of life that was altogether too 
big for them, * * * but with each 
other they were free; there thoy 
could be spontaneous and completely 
true.*’ : 

If only the book had been sus- 
tained throughout on the high level 
reached by its first 160 pages, we 
would have been able to hail it as 
one of the best novels of its type 
published in many a day. But from 
this point it goes rapidly down hill. 
That half-insane, extraordinary Miss 
Fogg, with her “ baby child "’ and 
her locked drawer, never seems real, 
but always theatrical, and the far- 
fetched coincidence which makes her 
so important a factor in the bringing 
about of the climax is an uncon- 
vincing expedient, unworthy of the 
earlier portion of the book. Then, 
too, Julie’s emotionalism slops over 
in a way that is positively distressing 
to the reader who had become quite 
fond of her, although this had been 
to a certain extent prepared for dur- 
ing the first part of her history. 
But when one reads *‘ an ecstasy of 
depths of peace and stillness engulfed 
her, a.vision of the enormousness and 
profundity of life which was God, so 
that the tears ran down over her 4l- 
lumined face '’-—one remains entirely 
skeptical. There is, too, a certain 
cheapness in the episode of the 
kitten, which assists Miss Fogg to 
injure an otherwise fine book. One 
feels that the author is struggling 
hard to be. intense and effective, 
straining after drama, and achiev- 
ing only, melodrama. Miss Mon- 
tague, though a short-story writer 
of unusual excellence, would seem in 
tact to lack the sustaining power so 
necessary for the novelist. 

The author’s stylg. particularly 
in the early portion of the book. 1s 
unusually good, and _often very 
beautiful. The picture. of Julie Rose, 


| sitting on the church steps in mec- 


mentary freedom, i# delicate and 
sympathetic. We see her, escaped 
for just a little while, looking up 
to where ‘the white wraith of a 
cloud sailed very. softly through the 
sky, trailing behind it a long wisp 
of vapor. It passed across the stars 
and was gone." Beca of this 
beauty,. because of the and 
delicate w - manifested 
throughout the first part of the 
book, ‘ Deep .Channel”’ is well 
worth reading. 


ADVENTURING 


ADVENTURING, Py eee Tup- 
per. New York: rge HA. Doran 
N these days when so much. of 
I the fiction output gives the 
impression of being written 
primarily: with an eye to motion- 
picture rights, a book like Tristram 
Tupper’s new romance,“ Adventur- 
ing,’’ comes as an agreeable novelty. 
Here is a story written to he read— 
written with care and skill, and with 


sensitive, lonely people} visual 


mainly with an age-old quest—the 
quest for love. : - 
ae Adventuring’ is in a sehse a 


tale of two towns, one inland ‘in 
the Valley of the Shenandoah "' and 
one looking out to sea. But it is 
More than that, for it concerns it- 
self with the destinies of two souls, 
differing products of these differing 
environments. We meet first Jay 
Singleton of Singleton, owner of the 
town and of its main. industry, the 
turning out of leather. He turnéd 
eut lots of money, too, but he was 
saved from it, for he knew in his 
heart that there were ‘* other things 
in this old world than bark and 
lime and leather.” Aceordingly, we 
find him beneath the lamp on swel- 
tering nights, a classical scholar self- 
taught, translating the immortal lines 
of Greece’s glory and Rome’s gran- 
deur. We see him picking out like- 
ly looking boys from. around the 
mountains and sending them off to 
the university, and in this way tak- 
ing some fifteen or twenty college 
degrees—by proxy. As if in answer 
to some Homeric echo, he buys the 
schooner yacht the ‘* Beatrice,” and 
on board her he goes adventuring 
one day. He is rewarded in finding 
the sea-child, Jo. To the record of 
that meeting, as to the subsequent 
record of the tortuous course of all 
true love. Mr. Tupper.has brought 
an artistry that commarids admira- 
tion. He has given us in *‘ Adven- 
turing *’ a real romance. Much of 
it is pure gold. 


FORTUNE'S FOOL 

FORTUNB’S FOOL. By Rafael Saba- 

tint.. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. $2. 

WAY with all the psychoana- 
A ‘lytical and psychopathic nov- 

* els—novels of sick souls in un- 
healthy bodies!: Let us have ro- 
mance, adventure, something to stir 
the blood. Let us have the hero 
who fears not death in any form and 
the heroine who is as virtuous as 
she is beautiful. Let us have, in 
short,, the sort of novels that Rafael 
Sabatini writes. They may be a bit 
old-fashioned, but they are alive, 
and they make the reader feel that 
this world of ours is not just one big 
lunatic asylum. If pliysicians ever 
take to prescribing literature instead 
of drugs, as perhaps they will some 
day, since drug stores are 
selling books, there can scarcely be 
any doubt that Sabatini will be one 
of their favorite tonics. He is easy 
to take, and the effect is all that 
could be desired. ~ 

The latest Sabatini novel is ‘‘ For- 


playwright; Samuel Pepys, too, ap- 











hostilities between England and Hol- 
land he returns to his own country 
to offer his services, but finds that, 
although the need for trained fight- 
ing men is great, there is no place 
for a man who bears a regicide 
father's name. Even his old friend 
and former commanding officer, 
George Monk, now the Duke of Al- 
bermarie, fears to present his name 


‘to the King. Holles is penniless in 


London and without hope of em- 
ployment at the enly trade he 
knows, that of the soldier. 

Again and again Fate mocks him, 
raising up his hopes by the promise 
of mending his fortunes and then 
casting him down to the uttermost 
depths of despair. When at last he 
meets again the woman he has al- 
ways loved, the situation is so dis- 
creditable to’ him that he is sure 
she will hate the sight of. him for- 
evermore. Yet, this being an old- 
fashioned romance which must have 
a happy ending, the reader knows 
that the very misfortunes which be- 
fall the two chief characters will 
eventually bring them together and 
insure their lifelong happiness. The 
Plague plays an important part in 
the unraveling of the plot, but not; 
as one might expect, by. removing 
from the scene characters who stand 
in the hero’s way. Mr: Sabatini has 
madg a much more ingenious use 
of the historic pestilence. 

That there is fighting in the story 
goes without saying. One could 
scarcely imagine a Sabatini novel 
without the clash of swords. Colonel 
Holles meets a foeman worthy, so 
far as swordsmanship is concerned, 
of his steel and he meets another 
foe against which steel is of no avail. 
In both encounters he -proves him- 
self a man, aithough the second 
one puts him to.a-test which would 
make the bravest quail. As for the 
lady in the case, she is well worth 
waiting for and well worth fight- 
ing for. 

But why continue this panegyric. 
*“* Fortune’s Fool’’ is a_ typical 
Sabatini novel. What more is there 
to be said? 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 
THE BNCHANTED GARDEN. By 
Henry James Forman. Boston: 
TAttle, Brown & Co. 


EADERS who look” first for 


more real to him than the experi- 
ences that he is passing throngh. 
This is no doubt the reason why Mr. 
Forman, in describing such scenes 
as a shipwreck and _  Roderic’s 
miraculous rescue, seems deliberate- 
ly to avoid all attempts to thrill the 
reader. He is but reflecting ‘the 
state of mind of his hero. There is 
something to be said, artistically, for 
this method. Often in such episodes 
the senses of the participant are so 
numbed that the full horror of the 
experience does not come to him un- 
til long afterward. : 

It is the garden rather than the 
girl in it that calls to Roderic from 
across the seas, although he does 
not realize that this is so until an- 
other girl comes into his life, biot- 
ting out forever the memory of 
Myrtle Thornley. In. Allene . Gal- 
braith he finds his heart’s desire, 
and for many years the enchanted 
garden loses its power over him. 
Then suddenly the vision comes 
back, clearer than ever. He feels 
that he must see the garden again. 
He leaves his wife and child-and 
goes back to his old home, only to 
find it deserted and the garden a 
tangle of weeds. The enchantment 
is gone. The spell is broken. He 
returns to the South Seas and to 
happiness. But there he finds 
awaiting him in. the person of his 
daughter the same old problem which 
he has faced in his youth. 

“The Enchanted Garden” is a 
story of the conflict between youth 
and old age. Youth wins, but does 
not learn the lesson which the con-- 
flict should have taught. -And that 
is why each succeeding generation 
has to fight the battle over again. 


GREY WETHERS ‘ 
GREY WETHERS. By V. Sackville- 
West. York: George ji 
Doran Compeny. $2. 
HEN Miés V. Sackville-West 


. and throughout the course 
of the strange love affair of Clare 
Warrener and ‘‘ Gipsy.’’ Lovel 
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of art, but in terms _.of art 

4 It_ might be added that life, 
transférred photographically ‘with no 
more contribution to ‘it than fretful, 
‘petty -moral. judgments, doesnot 
@ novel. Life-lkeneis does 


never rises above the. 


Hers. is-that facile revolt of nega 


college as its history is as a book. — 
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mystic ‘faith comes flooding back, 
and Ramuntcho finds himself power- 
less to Carry out his: plan. Gracieuse 





herself a “rebel.” 


tion; she takes’.the opposite of any 
accepted point of. yiew, and is Puri- 
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“THE TRAIL OF THE ELK 


‘ew Yor 
Company, $2. 


from one to another round the fire 
on Winter nights... He. would seem 
to have caught fie very spirit of the 
mountain hunter of the North, -soli- 
tary, indomitable, one with the forest 
and. the silence. Gaupa, ‘when old, 
vould “look. back over the years and 
feel that ’* he had lived this life as 
he himself wanted.it, poor in posses- 
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THE TRAIL OF THE BLK... By M. 
N k: Century 
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dark among the. Norwegian 
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Bootlegger’s Capacity for Innocent Enjoyment 


It Is Quite- As Great As Any Honest Man’s, for He Considers Himself One 


A Review by 
SILAS BENT 


B@ RBAL STORY * A BOOT. 
LBEGGER. A New York: 
Boni 4 


S bootlegger’s career em- 

braces assault and battery, 

bribery, arson, theft, high- 

way robbery and murder. “I 

don’t suppose,” he says, 

“that there are many fersons who 

still think I ought to be ashamed 

because I broke the law; but there 

may be afew. All I can say to 
them is that I am not.” 

Making- due allowance for ¢xag- 

geration of the criminal category, it 


may be said that when agents of; 


prohibition enforcement must deal 
with mentalities such as this, even 
among professedly - “ high-class "’ 
bootleggers, we need not wonder that 
the successful revenue man is often 
a thug/ The book is complementary 
to Roy Haynes's story in THE 
- New YorK Times telling of his 
work as Prohibition Commissioner; 
because, although it is the reverse 
of the shield, it explains from 
the underside much that Commis- 
sioner Haynes leaves unsaid. It 
explains, for instance, why his 
agents, in the enforcement of the 
law, must themselves on occasion 
violate the law—whether or not with 
the sanction of their superiors. For 
the boo er is not an offender 
only against the Volstead act. He is 
willing to commit nearly all the 
crimes in the Decalogue. 

The anonymous writer says that 
he showed the first nineteen chap- 
ters of his book to a writer, who 
said: ; 

« his isn’t interesting enough. 
Tt ought.to have more adventure, 
more excitement, in it.’’ 
And I said to the writer: “ Fix 
it up for language, but not much, 
and don’t youjdare put in any 
adventure or itement. I am 


han dry 
d not half as exciting as 
the k Exchange.” 


Either the bootlegger understates 
grotesquely the perilous nature of 
his activity—and this is probably 
the “truth—or the writer whom- he 
employed threw in a lot of movie 
thriller stuff for good measure. I 
suspect that the writer is a ‘ sce- 
narist." The story quotes Will 
Hays time and again, and is en- 
livened -with such technicalities as 

on location.” It is written partly 
in the venacular, moreover; and no 
man, however ignorant, when he 
takes his pen in hand sets down his 
own argot.. The more ignorant the 
less likely that is to happen. It is 

“@ reasonable assumption that this 
book is not autobiographical in any 
true sense, but is a compusite of a 
‘bootlegger’s narrative with a pro- 
fessional hack-writer’s browsings 
among newspaper files. It is dif- 
ficult to believe, in fact, that there 
exists in actual life a person of such 
sinuous mental processes, such per- 
verted morality, so little actuality, 
as the central figure here projected. 
He might rather be a movie char- 
acter. 

Yet despite these shortcomings, 
obvious on the most casual 
tion, the story is a timely commen- 
tary on an extraordinary current so- 
cial phenomenon. It brings together 
into a single volume many facts of 
this phenomenon as set forth from 
time to time in metropolitan news- 
papers, and especially in New York, 
where bootlegging is most brazen. 
And it presents what may be ac- 
cepted as the true view of such 
bootleggers.as an attempt to justify 
their traffic. It may be worth 
while, then, to sét down at some 
length its conclusions, 


these things, 

/ wauning a little beer 
~ woalr town. I am for 
I believe in drinking, but I 
licv> in temperance, too; and if 
you have any strength of 





ae < Goes 


examina» 


charac- 


Pst 


ter you can be temperate under 
prohibition almost as well as you 
can without prohibition; it isn't 
hard on anybody but the weak- 
lings. So whktever I have to say 
about it my conscience isn’t in any 
way prejudiced by an opposition 
to prohibition on my part. * * 
This country is founded on the 
idea of majority rule. Now, 
pig or wrong, most Americans— 
Sallie [his wife] is one of 
mik-are arguing that if this is 
so, then the only thing that 
makes a law binding is that it 
shows what the majority wants; 
they say that if it doesn’t express 
the will of the majority, it isn't 
a real law—and they say the ma- 
jority of the Americans don’t 
want the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the’ Volstead act. They say, 
when the foreign advertisements of 
the United States Shipping Board 
advertised that “‘the best wines 
and liquors’ would be sold on 
their boats, which were American 
territory, Government itself 
looked at the thing that way. * * * 
Of course, the minority -prohi- 
— —, could arrest me, the 
y majority law, ond I 
didn’ t Sike e being arrested. 
a eee ey go 
to jail a neuen one of the Ten 
ments, or some law that - 
agrees to; but you 
know nobody thinks it’s a disgrace 
to be sent to jail for selling them 
something that nearly everybody 
wants. Here is a law that says 
I am a criminal if I stand behind 
the bar’ and sell to you, but that 
you aren’t a criminal if you 
stand in front of the bar and buy 
drink what I sell. How many 
=. are gg Hay mae that = 
— say am 
and they aren’t? You 


they'll aH say nobody is 


s 
| don’t want light wines and beers 
back. _The; 


|Jaws "’ are enforceable, whereas in 


disgraced. You can make laws, 
but you can’t make —— 
No. played square. I didn't 


. IF am not vay 
maybe, it ought to do; I am say- 
pes tay al, ee Row my con- 

ce lets me alone. * * 
Dent be fooled by all this talk 
about light wines and beers com- 
ing back. * * ‘The people 


y. did; once, but not 
now. Now they have been toad 
cated up to the hard stuff, 
cially the rising generation “that 
is: the most active, and every- 
thing but the hard stuff is too 
slow in the kick and too weak 
for their taste. 

It ig not necessary to analyze the 
false reasoning set forth by this par- 
ticular bootlegger. e proceeds on 
the assumption that all “ majority 


fact no man-made law, however 
strong the sentiment behind it, ever 
has been enforced. The law against’ 
murder is not enforced nor are. the 
traffic regulations observed. And if 
his own story is to be believed this 
bootlegger himself was an offender 
against the law of murder. He tells 
of a night battle between revenue 
men and his own men on the foggy 
little deck of his rum-runping sloop 
in which automatic pistols were 
freely used and the fighters came to 
death grips. The bodies of the dey 
feated revenue men were finally 
dumped off the deck into their row- 
boat alongside; and the bootlegger 
expresses a pious hope that none of 
them was dead, but he says some of 
them were ‘‘ mighty still.’’ 








The book is replete with scenes of 


» violence such as this: The firing of 


distillery to conceal the delivery of 
whisky to the bootlegger by bribed 
guards; a later armed raid - on 
the distillery against guards who 
couldn't be bribed (with the conniv- 
ance, if you will believe it, of the 

Commissioner!); the theft 
of barrels of whisky from a freight 
car, after stunning and gagging the 
guard; the collection of money at 
the point of a revolver; the gentle 
art of throwing a rival bootlegger 
downstairs and hustling the uncon- 
scious man to a hospital on the pre- 
tense that he had fallen; the theft 
and forgery of alcoholic permits—it 
woukl be possible to prolong to the 
point of tedium the list of offenses 
such as these against laws other 
than the Volstead act. 

At- times the book falls into the 
racy vernacular of that underworld 
whence bootleggers are drawn, for 
the most part; and at other times 
the writer forgets and is quite proper. 
about his English: The jacket. of 
the book. which does not reveal that 
the bootlegger iz not the author—or 
not the sole author—speaks of him 
as ‘“‘an average American citizen, 
well educated ’’; but, then, the men 
who write the jackets for our cur- 
rent “literary ” output have long 
since emancipated themselves from 
slavery to fact. . 

This bootlegger was the son of a 
saloon keeper, and trained his own 
son as a bootlegger. The bootlegging 
son continued at the head of a 
“‘ mail-order business’’ until the 
father made his million and set up 
the-young man as a broker. In his 
own young manhood the father saw 
service in the World War, he says, 
and on his return was just forced by 





the giants of circumstancethe ruin | st 


of his father, who had lost his sa- 
loon and all his property, his own 
inability to get work ‘and his poverty 
—into the bootlegging business. At 
first he worked as a commission 
man for a peddler of vile ‘* synthet- 
ic " decoctions, but when he found 
that wood alcohol was being used 
he virtuously quit. Not that he 
doesn’t say a good word for wood 
alcohol. He avers that in proper 
quantities it is not fatal, although 
headachy. Finally he got into busi- 

ness. for himself, and progressed ~ 
through his acquaidtance with a 
high American military officer—for 
whom he had done a favor in France 
—to the post-as supply man for an 

“ exclusive *’ club, and so to an ex- 
tremely high-class clientele. 

Much detail of the sort commonly 
described as ‘‘ human interest ’’ 
abounds in the story, and much of 
it is wholly irrelevant to the boot- 
legger part. It has been the ear- 


others who will find it valuable be- 
cause it tells how to detect counter- 
feit labels and to gauge the quality 
of “ synthetic’’’ and genuine hooze 
of certain kinds. 

Sallie deserves a word. She is the 
bootlegger’s wife, the mother of his 
two. children, and she is the most 
genuine person’in the book, level- 
headed, and with a certain odd mo- 
rality of her own. A _ bootlegger’s 
wife is to be presented on the New 
York stage, and she is a caricature. 
Sallie, although a domestic product, 
is the real, aged-in-wood, 100-proof 





N* the September Century L. 
Frank Tooker begins his remi- 
miscentes under the heading, 
“ As I Saw It From an Editor’s 
Desk."’ The first instalment 

bears the subtitle, “When Our 

Magazines Were Yeung,” and tells 

of the beginnings of magazine pub- 

lishing in the United States. In 
those early days Philadelphia was 
the leading publishing centre 

By the middle of the eighteenth 
century Philadelphia, with ‘‘ Gra- 
ham’s’’ and “ Peterson's” -and 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book,” easily !ed 

in prosperity, while Boston and 

other less intellectual centres, with 
their moribund journals, 


vings and 

fashion-plates adorn the tables of 
every parlor worth entering from 
Western Reserve? 


aire 
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‘phia magazines except Graham’s 
was said to be two dollars.a page 
for prose and five dollars a poem. 
To its principal sueioal te gan 
‘ham’s was oe a to 
twelve dollars a page, though 
The Knickerbocker of “New York 
had pmo that rate in special 
cases, to new writers it paid noth- 
ing at all, en white the rating be- 
tween the new contributor and 
the habitual one of merely local 
renown was very slight. 

Mr. Tooker’s article closes with 
the story of the founding of The 
Century, or, as it was then called. 
Scribner's Monthly, by . Roswell 
Smith and Dr. J. G. Holland. 


‘In the September number of Cur- 
rent History is an estimate of the 
character and the career of Pres!.- 
dent Coolidge, by F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard of The Boston Herald, and a 
similar article on the late President 
Harding by his private’ secretary, 
George B. Ctristian Jr. Each of 
these writers is well qualified for his 
task by long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the man of whom ne 
writes. 

Joseph Caillaux, former Premicr 
of France, discusses the policy being 
pursued by France in the Ruhr. He 
says of the party in power and of 
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of procedure. He will move along 
that line to the very end, how- 
ever disastrous that end may prove 
to be for the great client whose 
interest it is his mission to defend. 
In taking a stand on the seizure 
of guarantees he follows the same 
procedure-as that — he would 
adopt -in demanding mortgage 
for the bencfit of a a amber before 
the tribunal of the Seine. After 
this step he will wait until the doc- 
uments in the legal dossier 4 
new steps in the procedure. 
new steps he will take. 
making sure to keep 
ered. To be hati: ap wr is the 
dominant —a the timorouz 
politician, this anxiety in 
Poincaré is doubled by, the fact 
that he Is aie a punctilious law- 
yer. 

Other outstanding articles in the 
September Current 
*“* Changing Methods in Submarine 
Wartfare,’’ by Rear Admiral W. 8. 
“The Strength of Poincaré’s 
Leadership,” by’ William MacDon- 
ald; *‘ What Tyranny Has Wrought 
in South America,”’ by Cal- 


orld’s Work for September 
Jpens with 
Churches,"’ by Rollin Lynde Hart. 
This is the first article in a series 





“The War in the)’ 


Notes of the Current Magazines 


Help?” by Mark Sullivan, and 


-* The First Thousand the Hardest,” 


anonymous. There are, of course, 
the . usual departments, including 
“The March of Events.”’ 


Orient is a bimonthly interna- 
tional magazine of art and culture, 
published by the Orient Society and 
edited by Hari G. Govil. Only three 
issues have appeared. The August- 
September issue features an article 
Shadow Stage,’’ illustrated with 
quaint silhouette pictures of the dolis 
used in the productions on that 

Stella Bloch discusses 
Pe and the Drama—HBast and 
West.’ Among the other contribu- 
tions ‘we note “ The Real Women of 
China,” by Thomas. B. Partington; 
“‘ Buddha as a Christian Saint,’’ by 
B. P. Wadia; ‘* Polygamy,”’ by H. 
A. Noureddin Addis; “‘ The Futur- 


In the August issue of The 


Robert/vah Journal, Samuel 8. G 
formerly 
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by Otto Hover -on the “ Javanese “ 
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Diplomatic 
History 


( Continued from Page 12) 


spirit of the age but .to the then 
existing necessities of Europe. Napo- 
leon Til. was by nature a home 
statesmen and only went into for- 
eign affairs to keep up the Napo- 
leonic tradition and bhiff the public; 
he had no great heart in them and 
usually failed. There was Cavour, 
of course, whose real success came 
after his death; but Cavour was the 
only great statesman in high office 
between Napoleon and Bismarck. 
The editors have done wonders in 
reconciling the different views of the 
specialists who have written the dif- 
ferent chapters. In one case they 
have not wholly succeeded. They 
have been obliged to let W. F. Red- 
daway ‘recapitulate’ the origins 
of the Crimean War after they have 
been ably written by F. J. C.-Hearn- 
shaw, with results not altogether 
Nappy. Mr. Reddaway is that rare 
' bird nowadays, an enthusiast for 
Lord John Russell, and makes Dr. 
Hearnshaw somewhat ridicul by 
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A\ New One—and the. Best Yet by 


J. C. LINCOLN 


Author of “Fatr Harbor,” etc. 


All the good humor is here—more 
of the delightful characters you 
have grown to love—all the scenes 
you know so well—and, in addi 
tion, here is Mr. Lincoln’s strongest 
story, telling how a-man tried to re- 
establish himself in the town where 
he had been disgraced. Don’t ‘miss 


-- DOCTOR NYE 








$2.00 at all booksellers. This Is An Appleton Book. | 








A Gay Novel of English Society by 


| 


J.-C. SNAITH — 


Author of “The Sailor,” etc. 


Araminta was bedutiful. _But'she 
wasn’t anybody until her terrible 
aunt brought her to London and 
presented her to a worshipping 
society. And then the old Dragon 
found she had her hands full trying 
to direct Araminta’s attention 
where it didn’t choose to wander. 


ARAMINTA - 


$2.00 at all booksellers. 





This Is An Appleton Book. 





putting that haphazard blunderer in 
the highest niche: It.is to be sus- 
pected that the editors have had to 
edit out. a good deal of Mr. Redda- 
way'’s Russellism as it is. Dr. 
Hearhshaw, of course. saw through. 
Russell, and has a twinkle in his 
eye when he writes about him. 

Of India there is not room to 
speak; and while this history takes, 
up in turn all the questions of the 
period, this reviewer's preference 
has been for leaving them all aside 
and merely tracing the thread of 
British diplomacy up ~ to 
Otherwise some ‘* mighty interest- 
ing reading "' might have been made 
out of the chapters on the Italian 
Revolution, the Syrian tangle, tite 
Schieswig-Holstein question and the 
relations with the United States dur- 
ing our own forgotten jingo period, 
the period of Martin .Chuzzlewit, 
which is fairly and interestingly 
treated. One cannot escape the con- 
clusion that Daniel Webster was 
more than once the only refuge from 
war on either side.of the Atlantic, 
and that we know too little of his 
greatness in that respect. Our 
trouble was with Chuzzlewit jingoes, 
and -England’s was with boneheaded 
statesmanship and Consuls, 


Dull Books 


( Continued from Page 2) 





Mrs. Wharton’s *‘ Valley of De- 
cision’’ one may read twice, or possi- 
bly a third time; but why is it that, 
while ‘* Lorna Doone’’ will stand 
"many frereadings, William Black's 
. heovels of the Highlands bore us ex- 
ceedingly, even if we do skip the 
long scenic descriptions? 
It is very easy to explain why none 
of us want to read Ouida’s blazing 
novels twice, or dream even in idle 
moments over ‘‘ The Heir of Rad- 
cliffe ’’ or take “ The Wide, Wide 
World" on a “*railway journey. 
Ouida is no longer necessary. If 
we want a bath in Ouidaesque ro- 
mance, we have Gertrude Atherton, 
who stimulates us as greatly as 
Ouida, with a surer grasp of ma- 
terial, and with a knowledge of the 
realities of life. 
Even William De Morgan palis us 
when -we begin to read him Seriously 
a second time, although ‘* Joseph 
Vance *” may grip one a_ second 
time, but never a third time. , It 
must be said of him that he had 
the art of lluminating many persons 
who would be unendurable in real 
life. There is Mrs; Belloc-Lownes, 
who frequently .disappoints us by 
teking all the horrors from her lit- 
erary menus. “ The Lodger "’ one 
may read a second time; but the 
reader. has tried “‘ What Timmy 
Did’ after the first reading and 
failed. You may read *‘ The Lodg- 
er ” a second time, as you read ** Dr. 
tekyl and Mr. Hyde,’’ to make sure 
‘that the horrors were as 
as you thought they were;-but all 
that is beside the question: Has an 
author a right to put dull people 
into his books without making them 
appear to be amusing or interesting? 
Plainly, he has not—ors if he thinks 
he has, he does so at his own risk, 
and he deprives himself of the appro- 
bation and supportof a great number 
of readers who know exactly what 
* they. want. After all, whatever the 

** precieuse ” in literature. may say, 
novels are written to be read, and 
they ought to be written so that 
they would give us perennial pleas- 
ure. 
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Memoirs of one who knew inti- 
mately the royalty and great men 
of the entire Victorian Age. 


LADY ROSE 
WEIGALL 


By Rachel Weigall 


$3.00. This Is An Appleton Book: $2.00 at all booksellers. 


The World’s Best Seller 


4 
HAROLD BELL. WRIGHT 
Tells his finest story in this romance of love, 
mystery and adventure im the Arizéna mountains. 





By Dean William R. Inge 
and other distinguished clergymen | 


This Is An Appleton Book. $1.00. This Is.An Appleton Book. ; 
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An international mystery story j 
upon. a py theft 


A spirited, realistic — of the 
'o! 
afid a perilous man hunt. 


Northwest Mounted Police. 
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By William Garrett By Laurie York Erskine 

















Pocms of rare spiritual beauty. 


KNIGHTS 
ERRANT 


By Sister M. Madeleva 


The entertaining s 
cures from the Mid 
: Coue is presented in 


By James J. Walsh, M. D.” 
’ Famous physician-psychologist, 
$2.00. This Is An Appleton Book. 
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“A well-told story of engrossing interest.” —N. Y. Eve. Post. 


AT LAST! 
AN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR THE CITIZEN 


THREE CENTURIES 
OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By William Mac Donald x 
Recently Associate Editor of the New York “‘ Nation” 
. $2.50 ; 


This. book recalls the day when Goldwin Smith and 
James Bryce were interpreting America to the man ‘in 
the street, But Mr. Mac Donald has‘the advantages 
of being an American and a contemporary of Harding 
and Coolidge. 

The critics unite in praising this book. Brief and 
readable, of absorbing interest and told in fluent 
narrative,.it is one which every citizen can read with 
clear understanding. ‘ 
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New York City 
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Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His 
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NAMEL 


BY 
VINGIE E. ROE — 


A rushing, vig- 
orous, open ir 
story of the West 
—of wild adven- 
‘ture, midnight 
taids, cattle rust- 
ling and fighting 
over as whole- 
some, true and 
brave a heroine 
as ever came out 

of the ‘West. 
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But along. with ali the horror—and 
the above will be enough for any but 
a@ giutton of horror—Machen con- 


trives'to bring in ali the delightful, | the 


purely artificial humor that is so 
inseparable a part, so essentially an 
ingredient, of this type of story. 
There is Dyson, who ‘‘ must ever 


in the end before Dyson’s spear. And 
there is the stage Police Inspector 
whose formula, on the discovery of 
@ mur@er, is ‘“‘ There has been black 
business here, sir-*’ And; finally, 
but not Jeast, there are beautiful 
maidens, with tear-stained faces, 
who accost strangers—males; of 
course—and relate terrible tales, sis- 
ters. of the Ancient Mariner, surely! 
Oh, yes. We forgot the youth with 
the side whiskers and- the big 
rimmed spectacles, and the haunted 
look, who. hovers over the story, and 
who also comes to a bad end. 

Byt why go on? If the queue has 
not already formed at the right of 
the librarian’s window, then’ times 
have changed indeed and readers are 
not what they used to be. 


HIDDEN LIVES 
HIDDEN LIVES. By M.. Leonora 
Eyles. 44 pp. New York: Boni é 
Liveright. 


E have heard a great deal lat- 
terly abovt the Preudian 
school of fiction, and if it 

has come in for much praise in cer- 
tain quarters, it has received equally 
violent condemnation ir others. But 
it has remained for the English nov- 
elist. Leonora Eyles to turn the 
Freudians back upon themselves, 
and to refute them with their own 
logic. ‘* Hidden Lives” -ig of the 


Freudian_school,for 

inhibited impulses which eventually 
break through and triumph. But in 
this very moment of victory the per- 
sons themselves are destroyed by the 
forcesthey have set loose, This is 
something truly. radical, and it will 
be interesting to see how the expo- 
nents of the new psychology enjoy a 
pursuit of their logic to the feductio 
ad absurdum. 

Those who wish to follow the nov- 
élist in her huat will not find the 
journey @ pleasant one, for ‘‘ Hid- 
den Lives” dives into mefital pa- 
thology. about as far as it is-possible 
to go. ‘The ‘reader gets the impres- 
sion that Miss Byles must- have 
swallowed entire volumes on insan- 
ity, for” when she eoniés ‘to distin- 
guish between functionakand organic | 
mental disturbances as established by 

tests, she has tracked- the 
alienist to his ultimate lair. 

In addition to the insanity theme, 


“Archer's 


cee 
a 


though 
need, does not bring us much nearer 
desired program. . 


THE GIRL IN-THE FOG 
THE GIRL a hag | FOG. Bi Fig rims Joseph 
Gollomb, New York: B 
right. $2. 


cha: 

“Anybody: who deliberately 
hopes for a London fog must be a 
seoundrel of the: deepest dye. . He 
loves darkness because his deeds are 
darkness; but it must be more than 
that—it must be an obfuscation of 
the conscience and an innate black- 
ness of the soul that makes him 
wish for the descent on fellow- 
beings. of one of those semi-viscous 
atmospheric disturbances. Mr. Gol- 
lomb gets off well and continues 


the ordinary mystery story; the dif- 
ference between the conventional 
story of murder, intrigue and re- 
venge and “* The Girl in the Fog’”’ 
is the difference’ between two. di- 
mensions and three. Or, sometimes, 
even four; for Mr. Gollomb’s story 
lingers around the edges of the oc- 
cult. 


and Green Mystery-Detective Series, 
of. which the chief editor is Carolyn 
Wells; and its promise ‘is exbila- 
rating. Mr. Gollomb ig a many- 
sided man of _letters—hook.. critic; 
dramatic critic, writer on Socialist 
theology, even occasionally a re- 
porter. - And his experiment bears 
out. the Jesson of Mr. William 
“Green Goddess “—that 
when a man of intelligence devotés 
his attention to a mystery story he 
is apt to write & mystery story not 
chly unlike the others, but better 
than. the others. “The Girl in the 


gold, ancient grievances and mur- 
der: countered by: love and fidelity 
and the relentless vigilance of the 
law: But every episode, every de- 


aly, it: is better done. thax. Ai the 








This volume js the first of the Red of 


No mystery story, of course, can 
ever be quite so good as its begin- 
ming. The world of phenomena be- 


slightly when it is. explained. 
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This is infinitely better that | ayes the wheels of “* Robi 


interesting to grown-ups as well as 

to “‘ ungrowfi-ups,”’ that treats the 
Buropean war as aeen by an Eng+ 
lish middle-class family with ré- 
freshing- candor; -and~ with strokes 
light as thistiedown it.provides any 
number ‘ef occasions for the reflec- 
tive reader to enjoy the exercise. of 
those*powers which have worm him a 
place of his own among the hetero- 


p- | Seneous crowd of novel readers. 


tail, is out of the ordinary; and usu- | Story 





“JUST FROM THE PRESS ESS 


EUROPE SINCE 1918 


.By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 
. Aathor of “‘The New Map of Europe,” etc. 














ict ofthe Treaty of Versio and other treatin th 


Russia and iacsln ond Italy, = etc. airwdier w+ grees 
THE YELLOW . SEVEN 


By EDMUND SNELL 
THRILLING mystery sry set in Borneo, with, 
FE tg aig te mite ae eeeae The narra-- 
tee Gn lene doe battle. of wits and 
- weapons. between an English- Secret Service’ man 
Mim Go. 


UNCLE JAMES’:SHOES — 


By DORIS and SAMUEL WEBSTER™ 


WHIMSICAL, jolly love story by a brother of 

Jean Webster, author of “Daddy Long-Legs,” 
and his gifted wife. A novel with the authentic Web- 
ster flavor. ($1.75) 


VOICES 


By GEORGE BRENN 
brand new character is 
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The Big Heart 


By John G. Brandon 








‘emptress 


~ By the author of» 


“The Four Horsemen of. the. Apocalypse.””” ch Ei 


EP. DUTTON &.00., 601 Fite Avene, NEW YORK. | 
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“the Arab, in order to preserve an 
_ aggregate of qualities, is a common 





Horses That Win 


THE MODERN RACE HORSE—CON- 
FORMATION, BREEDING AND 
By Lieut. Col. RB. 


HEREDITY 
Ricketts, Illustrated, ie? pp. New 


York; Charics Scribner 


HILE Colonel eke 
: Ppreathes from. his contro- 
versial text to an Eng- 


lish racing world ** to urge 
the importance. of con- 

formation in. the thoroughbred 
horse, .since in the search for 
* blood’ itis apt to ‘be lost sight 
of,’ yet his remarks are also perti. 
nent on these shores, where, since 
the revival of racing, the question 
of pace’ is a common o! 
. But. as Colonel Ricketts in England 
~ and the lovers of the Morgan strain 
in America, rightly contend, many 4 
puzzling and varied performance on 
the track is due to a negiect of the 
prime requisite of endurance, in 
which conformation plays so large 
a part. The fetich of ** blood ’’ has 
teo often failed in a practical test. 
The old adage applies to horses as 
well as to men: ‘‘ The spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak:’’ 

One has merely to apply an aver- 

age standard of conformation to the 
santas collection boasting ‘‘ blood *’ 
that aré® successful on American 
courses, nearly all of which are in- 
variabl$ ‘termed *‘ surprises.”’ to 
realize how much the American 
breeder may derive from the horta- 
tions of Uoltone! Ricketts and the, 
American Arab and Morgan clubs. | 
How’ few of these race horses would 
pass the average judge on the score! 
of points! And this is equally true! 
in England, where the famous Arab 
strain is Jess diluted. To use an: 
appropriate expression as the text | 
for Colonel Ricketts and the Morgan 
and Arab breeders, the “modern | 
race horse breeder faces the stark; 
reality of *‘ the pace that kijls."’ } 

It will be argued that the race 
horse ix bred.to fulfil! the sole requi- 
site of speed. ut since the requi-' 
site of endurance is quite as impor-| 
tant as the attainment of speed by 
an ideal co-ordination of equine | 
anatomy.’ Colonel Ricketts is stilt) 
‘‘on the side of the angels.’’ He! 
has by close study and an approxi-)} 
mation of the points of famous Eng-j 
lish winners arrived at an ideal con- 
formation in his diagram on Page! 
lh. He has utilized the camera in 
his comparisons, reminding us that 
too many photexraphs are made 
from the wrong. position—either too} 
close, or from the hindquarters, the } 
too obvious source:of propulsion. 

Colonel Ricketts sustains his ideals | 
of beauty and utility with the de- 
siderata that a horse should be 
higher at the croup than at the 
withers, that the length, of the head | 
should be equal .to the depth of the 
body. These, the racing men will 
concede, are always acceptable. But 
will they win races? If “ pewter ’”’ 
is desired, then the race horse vica- 
riously wins it in the show ring 
through the hunter, which indelibly 
bears his stamp and which produces 
many remarkable ‘chasers. He will 
contend that the race horse is not 
bred for action, certainly not like 
that evtreme type, that showy hack- 
ney. And there he will find ue all 
with him, for the exaggeration of 
the hackney is, first and last, the 
greatest injustice mankind has arbi- 
trarily imposed on an anirhal whose 
ancestry, from-the Neolithic period 
when he ran on toes, has symbolized 
grace and freedom of action. - 

The American -breeder will find 
Colonel Ricketts’s anatomical. date 
on conformation continually consid- 
ering the racing man’s ideal of speed. 
In his chapter on breeding he is-per- 
suasive enough. If we breed for 
speed why not for conformation and 
endurance ‘as well? He boldly argues 
for inbreeding to the best blood. 
Uncertainty of performance _ still 
vexes the racing man. How many a 

“hot one” inexplicably ‘‘ blows 
up*’’? On the other hand, the 
racing breeder has troubles enough. 
He is still perplexed by mutations. 
No two horses from the same stud 
will consistently carry. the stamp of 
either sire or dam. There ave wide 
divergences in stamina and speed. 
The case for inbreeding, as with 





| strength and symmetry that are 50 





and last resort. Thus the sole and 
constant factor in the dilemma has 
been the Arab ancestry, which is still 


cushtrensh ond nineteenth centuries 





and from these three progenitors 


sprang famous English winners like 
Flying Childers, Eclipse, Herod and 
Matchem, whose blood, in turn, di- 
lutes our thoroughbreds of the 
American rate track. 

This (‘riental strain is also claimed 
for our great Morgan. stock. Joseph 
Battell is at pains to show that Jus- 
tin Morgan, the great sire in V 
mont, was descended from. both the 
Godolphin Arab and the Byerly 
Turk. And in the Morgan strain to- 
day bréeders are rightly concerning 
themselves with the prime. question 
of stamina. To console Colonel Rick- 
etts with the fact that he is not al- 
together a voice crying in a wilder- 
ness of’ **‘ bookies” the following 
protest from the Morgan Horse 
Breeder a decade ago is still timely: 

What has caused the decline of 
the Morgan horse? Undoubtedly 
the development of the racing 
horse. The Insane desire for very 
fast horses which sprang up about 
the time Ethan Allen and Daniel 

Lambert were making their world 

record-breaking times caused the 

points of conformation, style and 
endurance, for which the Morgan 
horses have been valued, to 

in popular.. interest. rhe 

great writer on the horse, \ 2 

Linsley, predicted in- 1857 chen 

Morgan. horses were bred for the 

one purpose of speed ‘‘ they will 
lose some of their compactness, be- 
come more leggy and rangy, and 
lack the stamina of the true Mor- 
gan." Linsley’s fears were real- 
ized. Morgan breeders crossed 
with the Hambletonians and 
George Wilkes lines in tneir mad ; 
desire for size and swiftness, until | 
the true Morgan was almost hybri- -| 
dized away. | 

Cotonel Ricketts concludes his in- | 
teresting study. with a pertinent | 
! chapter on the horse in the war. The | 
brilliant Palestine campaign of Gen- i 
eral Allenhy certainly renewed the! 
tenure of the ** white arm ™ in mili- 
jtary service. And in his reminder | 
of the apntinued value of: cavalry | 
Colonel. Ricketts is supported by the ; 
opinion of the War Department and 
the Department of Agriculture, as 
well as private organizations like the 
Arab nud Morgan Breeders. It ig to 
be hoped that the annual Endurance 
Ride will encourage American breed - 
ers to preserve those qualities of | 





ably defended by. Colonel Ricketis, 
W. G. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ. 


Current Magazine 
( Continued from Page 20.) 


type of Ame-ican stock company: 
plays in répertoire are not dis- 
carded at the end of the week, as 
in stock, but repeated continually, 
like the operas in the schedule of 
the Metropolitan. 

The Jewish Art Theatre, then, 
by the very mechanics of its or- 
ganization, has had the opportu- 
nity of presenting a greater vari- 
ety and yuantity of plays than 
any other legitimate producer in 
America. In less than five years 
seventy-odd productions have been 
given:- nearly all have been Amer- 
ican premiéres and more than half 
the number were presented for 
the first time on ef The 
dramatists estab- 
lished playw sien e Andreyev, 
Asch, Gorky, saisenemiite Hirsch- 
hein,- Ibsen, Pinski, 

Shaw, Schnitzler, Sholom Alei- 





chem and Tolstoi, to newcom- 
ers’ list which included’ the poet 
Leivick (‘‘ Rags "'), the folklorist 
An-ski (“ Dibbuk is the psychol- 
ogist eld Rivals") and 
the dramatic - tatladiot Sackler 
€* Yizkor *’). 

The September Red Book contains 
the opening instalments of two 
novels, ‘one by Rupert Hughes and 
the other by Owen Johnson. Mr. 
Hughes's story, “ The Golden Lad- 
der,”” records, the amazing’ adven- 
tures of Betty Brown, a child of the 
pavements, who later became famous 
as Mme. Jumel. Owen Johnson's 
“ Blue Blood "’ is a story of New 
York City today. The third instal- 
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PEED the traveler with a steamer package that 
brings you to mind with a different interesting 
gift ¢ach day of the crossing— that compliments his 
taste while it pleases his fancy—in other — 
a package that contains the six magazines of The 
Quality Group. 

Discriminating, refined people all over the world, 
read and discuss the magazines of The Quality Group. 
Particularly abroad, where culture marks the man, 
these magazines stamp the American visitor as a 
person of education. 

Here is drama, love, humor, science, art —a 
panorama of life. And all these stories—all this 
absorbing record of what is going on in the world 


of science, of art, of letters, costs no more than a 
single book. 


A Gift For Every Day of the Trip. 
There is no monotony for the traveler who earries 
your good will g.ft of these books. * 
Send a check for $2.30 wich a card enclosed to 
Quality Group, 681—5th Avenue and we will send 
these magazines for you in a most attractive package;. 
or place the order through the following book stores: 


Hutnams, 6 West 45th 8t., New York Doubleday Page Book Shops 
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CLASSIC 


AMERICAN 
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. ‘THOMAS SELTZER, N. Y. 











The new novel by. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, 
_ author of “Joanna Godden,” etc. 
$2.00, postage extra, at all bookstores. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW ¥ 
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England and the Czar 


< Continued from "Page 1) 


when suffering the pangs of despised 
love, given vent to his feelings in 
those words? *’ 

Or the happy medium between in- 
tolerance and tolerance 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria had attempt- 
ed to visit- his royal displeasure on 
the young diplomat, and the: latter’: 
manner of concealing the thorn of 
a message from the Prince of 
Wales in the rose leaves of diplo- 
matic speech. < ; 

Oh, yes, the personal, intimate 
pages written by Sir George make 
very good reading, and one wishes 
that the same method might have 
been continued throughout the vol- 
umes. We are forewarned, how- 
ever, in the Preface, of the signifi- 
cant change from the subjective to 
the objective method: 


I have approached the subject 
(the Russian revolutions) from 
the objective standpoint, and have 
endeavored, in my judgment of 
men and things, to play the part 
of an impartial observer, whose 
views on the great Russian trage- 
dy may be of service to the fu- 
ture historian. “. 


Before we reach those pages, how- 
ever, there are two instances in 
which the author becOmes the apol- 
ogist for the British Foreign Of- 
fice, although by no means for him- 
self, as he was later on constrained 
to do when accused of bringing about 
the overthrow of Czarism and then 
of discouraging the projected flight’ 
of Nicholas and his family to Eng- 
land. The first instance is the Vene- 
zuélan controversy of 1805-99, “in 
which Sir George served as the Brit- 
ish agent on the arbitration tribunal; 
the second is the Shuster démarche 
in Persia in 1911-12, in. which, as 
British Ambassador, he. served as 
the vehicle of communication~ be- 
tween Sir Edward Grey and M. 
Sazonoff, the British and Russian 


- Foreign Secretaries respectively. 


There is a popular belief in the 
United States that there was an 
American victory all along the line 
—from the time President Cleveland 
sent his message to Congress, which 
threatened to embroil British-Ameri- 
can relations, until the final award, 
which gave Venezuela practically all 
the territory she had claimed and 
only caused her to pay. a small in- 
demnity. But the popular Ameri- 
can-belief illogically confuses mat- 
ters of principle with matters of 
fact: The Cleveland message 
on principle by insisting on the- in- 
tegrity of. the Monroe Doctrine, 
which had been defied, agd by forc- 


ing Lord Salisbury to arbitrate, but.) 


the material reward of. Venezuela 
loses much of its value if analyzed; 
and Sir George is probably right in 
saying: 

Had the case been tried by an 
impartial court of justice that 
would have decided it in the light 
of the evidence before it ‘the - 
whole of the te in dispute 
would in all probability have been 
awarded us. As it was, the boun-. 
dary line fixed by the award did 
not entail the sacrifice of any seri- 

the 


as we had hoped, in the absolute 
possession of Great Britain. 


Sir George's account of the sit 
tings of the tribunal seems to be im- 
partial, for while he ventures to re- 
mark that- the British Attorney 


General ** pulled down our house in |. 


in which|, 


Foreign Office acted as the cats- 
paw of Czarism, the British diplomat 
clearly demonstrates that had _his 
Government not acted as it did and 
ousted Shuster from Teheran, Rus- 
sia would in all probability have at- 
pted to subjugate Persia, which 
would immediately have brought the 
former into open conflict with Great 
Britain. ‘That impasse was happily 
avoided, although during the World 
War both Petrograd and .London 
probably deeply regretted that they 
had not allowed Mr. Shuster to pur- 
sue his work of regeneration in Peér- 
sia even to the point of encouraging 





is naturally silent. 

The part of *‘ My Mission to Rus- 
sia and Other Diplomatic -Memo- 
vies ’’ which deals: with Russia in 
the World War, the revolutions and 
the subsequent rise 4nd dominance 
of Bolshevism is almost entirely 
made up of the author’s communica- 
tions to Downing Street. . Hence, as 
has already ‘been said, it -represents 
the point of view which the British 
Government would like to bequeath 
to future historians. It is by no 
means. dry reading. Its characteri- 
zations and- observations are more 
literary than formal and remind one 
strongly of James Russell Lowell's 
letters to the American Secretary of 
State from -Madrid and London, 
‘They add rhetorical emphasis, if not 
material, to the British case. Nicho- 
las II. is shown to be the kindly; 
loyal man he. has often been. de- 
picted—not the weak and uncertain 
tyrant, not the victim of his en- 
tourage, but, ngvertheless, the vic- 
tim of Czarist traditions and with no 
ability td grasp the political-and so- 
cial phenomena of his time, The 
Czarina, Sazonoff, Stiirmer,. Trepoff, 
Pokrowski, Kerensky, Korniloff and 
others have their.réles interpreted 
by a satisfactory iUlusion of the 
truth, even if it-is not all the truth 
In every detafl. 

two instances Sir George 
Buchanan finds it necessary to de- 
fend himself, once against the 
charge that he was,.responsible for 
the first revolution which substituted 
the Provisional Government for 
Czarism, and once again the charge 
that but for him the Czar and all 
his family might today be safe in 
England. In each case he selects 
the same opponent—a woman, the 
Princess Paley, the second wife of 
the Grand Duke Paul, the Czar’s 
uncle—and is thus able to preserve 
in, th®.céntroversy all the amenities 


won}of his profession. - Princess “Paley'’s 


ishes in good-natured badinage with 
overwhelmingly convincing facets, 
and then. seriously adds: 


I can forgive much to a lady who 
has suffered so cruelly—who has 


sians of 
whether they 
rs or 


Carried away by her feelings of 

Princess Paley 

has made a- misstate- 
ment. I “never 
to deliver to 





him. But on this point. Sir George. 


easily proves hé was unable to 
deliver, and *‘ Il was subsequently 
instructed to take no further action 
in. the -matter.”’ ) 

This question, however, can hardly 
be considered as closed, for M. 
MiliuKoff in a recent number of that 
same Revue de Paris, while he cor- 
dially supports The Diplomat’'s de- 
fense against the first charge, seri- 
ously questions his defense against 
the second. He writes: 

Shortly after the March (1917) 
conversations with’me, granted by 
Sir Buchanan in . April 
(as it will be remembered that on 
May 2.1 resigned from the Pro- 
visional Government), I asked him 
how matters steod with the prepa- 
rations for the departure of the 
late Czar (I had in mind the pro- 
posed dispatch of a British cruiser 
to- Murmansk). Sir George Bu- 
chanan replied with reserve. The 
British Government no longer per- 
sisted in its proposal. 

As known, at that time Mr. Hen- 

‘ derson and M. Albert Thomas [the 
Labor. delegates of respectively 
England and France) were al- 
ready in Petrograd, ready, in case 
of necessity, to replace Sir George 
Buchanan and M. Maurice Paléo- 
logue [the French Ambassador]. 
Both Mr. Henderson and M. Al- 
bert Thomas -informed 
et oe ee eee 


Dating. from that period the at- 
titude of our allies toward tlie So- 
viets had changed. * * * The 
attitude of our Ss the plan 


repudiated by any one, it did 
mot. <>" 9 


Sir George Buchanan ~ has 
ae, fit in his published rem- 


Of course, the impli 4 
On second thoughts the lies de- 
cided to leave the Czar and his fam- 
ily to their fate, being inspired 
thereto by radical pressure at homie; 
and that Sir George Buchanan 
knows all this, but has declined to 
reveal it publicly. 


THE LUCK OF THE KID 
THe SL Gate. New York? Ge F 
Putnam’s-Bons. $2. ‘ 
N ‘* The Luck of the Kid,” Ridg- 
written 
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“The Sheik” 











THE 


‘DESERT HEALER 


‘E..M. HULL 


Had “The Desert Healer” come first it 
would have made precisely the hit that 
“The Sheik” made.—New York Times. - 
f “The Desert Healer” had come along 

it would have made quite as much 
of a sensation as Mrs. Hull’s most famous 
novel did.—Besion Herald. 
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Loti S Last. Book: 


UN JEUNE OFFICIER PA — B: 
Pierre a. 288 PP. oak 


cg Livres inst work: 
upon: which. he-was engaged { 
“at the time of ‘his death, in 
June of ‘this year, presénts 


& ‘the third volume inthe auto- 
biographical Series. that. the great 
impressionist 


had hoped to .cem- 


plete, from his earliest childhood to 
“Un jetne 
** is the continuation 
of “* Prime jeunesse;"’ which, in its] sidfement: 


contempora. 
officier’ pau 


times: 


turn, follows upon“ Le reman d'un 
enfant.’’ 


~“The~ book finds Loti ih -his nine- 
teenth year, a student in the Naval 
Training School at. Brest, and leaves 


him at 28, Lieutenant in the French 
Navy. As in the case of . the 
two ‘preceding. books, the material 
at hand is taken from the “ journal 
intime that Loti kept with scrupu- 
fous care from his earliest years on. 
Heading the volume there ts*a note 
by Samuel Vidu, the writer’s soa 


and -collaborater in collecting and 


arranging the material, stating that 
the pages to follow are but frag- 
ments of this diary, and were never 


intended for ‘publication... For this 


reason many pages have been de- 
stroyed or omitted. Until Loti -be- 
came itaunched upon ‘the autobio- 


graphical enterprise; he used this 
, gathered during his years 


of active naval service 


cruising 
from Denmark to Dakar, from: the 


ing the Golden Scent There fol- 
lowed ‘a Jong and serious sojourn at 
a Trappist. monastery, “where Loti 
‘sought’ to find peace. in an: outiet for 
his inherent —m; Then, a 
month later, the g conditions 
‘in Turkey drove his pent-up mataise 
to the point of composing a_labori- 
ous letter, in Turkish, urging Azi- 
yadé to flee the harem and join him 
at- Marseilles. 

March of ‘78 records the brief 
“Two days in Paris; 
telegram .from = Michél Lévy, 
publisher,” 


to June of: the same year 


tany coast, and the companionship 
ef a sailor immortalized by the name 
and the novel ““Mon-Frére Yves.” 
‘The final note of. the book: is one of 
Weltschmerz, and the return of 
1 oti’s "longing for the peace of the 
¥Yrappist monastery. The closing 
words, dated June, 1878, read: 

The calm of the cloister were 
better for me<by far than this» 
“noisy Paris. 

Viewed quite apart from. the - in- 
teresting facts. of Loti's _ colorful 
youth, the book; composed as it is 
of memoirs and letters just as they 
were written between. the years of 
1570-78, . stands..as_ an admirable 
documentation of the artistic devel- 


brings a}. 
cruise of the waters off the Brit- 


The Science of YOU 


Are the-spiritual and mental all 
that cofint in shaping your destiny ? 
John D. Boyle believes so, and you are 


his. convincing book 


REACTIONISM 


contentions and offers a logical and im- 
pressive - presentation of how mental 
force cam direct your life and its de- 
velopment. Read. “‘Reactionism.”—It 
offers much to think about. $2.00 
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SEVEN AGES 


In seven great minds originated 
all human thought. No import- 
ant. advance in man’s mental 


likely to agree with him. after reading | : 


He. is serious and sincere in hie}. 








by Arthur Machen 
Authar of “The Hilt-of Dreams” 


HAT was there in the niere ht 
-of 3 known as the 
Tiberius, which- could strike tefror in 

the hearts of wo who. had of Sets touched the 
obscure -miysteries of life? One by one and women, 
‘Teading commonplace lives, were drawn imto the awful net 
from which there was no receding... The mystery of “the | 
Little People,” the horrible Pg preese mep of Leicester’s 
- brother, the "Fate of Joseph Walters in the house of weird 
discoveries, the infamous*crimes in Blue Rock Siare-—Whes 
did they mean? 


Arthur-Machen has written a superb “thriller,” worthy 
to rank with SteVenson’s New Arabian Nights.. $2. cag 


CHILDREN 
OF THE WIND 





opment of the~ greatest exotic ro- 
mancer. Y 
R, HEYLBUT WOLLSTEIN. 


development has been without 
the influence of these seven. 


Who.are they ? 


Golden Horn ot Stamboul to Cape 
“Horn, “as. the actual basis for. his 
aovels,. from ‘the .point of view of 
character, as weil as from. that of 


by M. P. Shiel 


N' darkest Afcica » beautifal Whice | 





setting and local color. Thus there 
are entire pages of the diary. de- 
leted, in building up ‘‘ Un~ jeune 
officier pauvre,” while footnotes in- 


dicate. that these pages have -al- 
ready appeared as ‘‘ Le mariage de 


Loti*’ gr “ Le roman d'un spahi si 
or ** Agiyadé,’’ 

From the Naval School young Loti 
boarded.the schoolship Jean Bart 


and sailed, in 1870, from Algéria to 
Autumn of the 


Sicily and Smyrna. 
same year finds him at Copenhagen, 
where the French troops enlivened 
the. Tivoli Gardens with their cele- 
bration of the.triumph of Bazaine at 
Toul. .The part of the diary incident 
to the North Sea campaign of 1870- 


71 has, urifortunately, been last; and 
continues his 


the * pauvre officier 
memoirs in Afigust of "71, with a 
¢rttise, aboard the Vaudreuil, through 


the Strait of Mageilan, around Cape 
Horn and up the Pacific: Another 
note in the text explains the skip 


from , 1871, to. Fuly, 1872, by 
the fact: that the intervening data 
form the-entire manuscript of “ Le 
mariage de Loti.’’ as well as sections 
of “' Reflets sur ia sombre route.’’ 


In 4872, then, Loti, steamed -into 


"| animation of the smiling face, in the 
loved Tahiti, a- visit. that<‘* realized 


the dreams of my childhood,’’ 
Next, he took part-in & campaign 


in Sénegal, during which he collected 


the material that was-later 
to form “Le.roman d’un spahi.“ 


insistently 
~ithat Zorn was not a 


“The World of ‘Art 


( Continued from Page 17 ) 


include in his portraits something of 
personal significance. ‘The elements 
of his design seldom were decorativ. 
It is a good day for him whe. 
he is able—as in the portrait o | 
Prince Paul Troubetzkoy—to slow 
his‘ sitter at_work.- In -this splendid 
portrait the modeling stand- takes 
the centre of the composition. The 
sculptor at the right glances toward 
his own sitter, who is out _of “the 
picture, with a glare of ‘concentra 
tion in which the ‘tefise moog of 2 
professional observer is not’ merely 
ne oi is driven home to th: 
with a hundred implica- 
anew of the labor sharp and hard 
which art is, even at its lightest. 
Another side of another art is seen 
in the portrait of Rosita Mauri; the 
dancer, who stands momentarily ar- 
rested, just as she is about to pass 
under a fisen cuftain upon a -bril- 
liently lighted stage. The treatment 
of the light and the light-drenched 
shadow -is,.of course, the. artist's 
problem, but the has managed &iso 
to give in the slightly extravagant 


conscious Wivacity of the gesture, 
that sense of audience which be- 
‘comes a. part of the aspect of al: 


Most of his critics have somewhat 

stressed .the statement 
psychologist, 
that “he dwet with superficial ap-| 
pearances and paid little attention to 
moods or to states‘of the soul. Mr, 
Lang says of him that he.“ rarely 


"| went beyond the* cheerful contem- 


Itis impossible for me, dearie, 
to share your joy at the success, 
_you won as a circus clown. 


is searcely the sort of triumph 1. 
had of for ° 


plation of evéryday life,” that he 





How were they responsible > 


How can thought be traced back 
to ite origin? 


The eminent “‘Gentleman With 
A Duster,” ‘author of “The Mir- 
rors of Downing Street” answers 
these questions in 


SEVEN AGES 


“An absorbingly interesting, elo- 
quently simple, and thought- 
Provoking treatment of a new, 
yet old Idea.” “A truly great 
book.” $2.50 
a * * 

THAT 

MARVEL— 

THE. MOVIE 


Edward $’Van 
Zile has. a tre- 
mendouytheme— 
and the possibili- 


ties which open 


up before the. uni- 

versal language of 

moving. pictures 

are almost infinite in their variety “and 
incaiculable mtheir importance. His 
book, “That Marvel—The _ Movie,” 
gives the history and the facts about 
the industry and points out its power 
for good or evil. The volume contains 
an introduction by Will H. Hays. 


The Times calls it “A most interesting 
study of the motion pictures. The whole 
volume is sincere. and- frank.” 

The Herald says “Ir. Van Zile argues 
his case with a great deal-of eloquence.” 


The.Post says “Mr. Van Zile is on the 
right track. Now that we have a universal 
language we should we it to utter 
unirersal thoughts.” $2.00 


EVERYBODY'S MONEY 
By Ernest McCullough tells what 


can be done.to dethtone. money as a 
despotic master and make it a useful 
servant... The volime makes clear 
just. what money is; what it does and 
what should be.done-with it. $1.50 
GLP. P: 





IM: 
TERN 
Bailey 


-LAN 
By Temple 
~ ‘Tue. CLEAN BOOK—se.00 - 





"HE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadephia 


woman rules over a savage. native 
tribe. Into her land comes a white 
man armed with all the latest weapons 
of civilization: aeroplanes, gas bombs, machine guts. The 
battle between these’two forces and the attempts of the white 
man to win the love of a queen, as savage And cruel as. the 
people over whom she rules, form’a thrilling and engrossng 
tale by an English writer whose genius has been too long 
neglected. $2.00 net 
In Canada, from The Macniillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St, 
Martin’s House, Toronto. 








By the author of “Still jim,” “The Enchanted Canyon,” etc. 


HONORE WILLSIE’S 





: dramatic novel of Wyoming : sj 
THE EXILE | 
_OF THE . 
“LARIAT 
A fossil-digging scientist, led into a “Wyoming 
political campaign, comes up squarely against elemental 
life, and develops into.a national figure. “A vigorous 


story with which readers of “Still Jim” and.“The En- 
chanted Canyon” will be completely satisfied, for it 


recaptures and enhances the qualities that won: those -~ 


novels such a bost of admirers. . 

$2 m 

New shobel by the- author of Kale Cibo diie™” 
EMILY of NEW MOON 


L. M. Montgomery creates a new-character as sure to win the 
hearts of readers, young or old, as the famous Anne, $2.00. 








Beason FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 

















x «nt 


Brilliant with local color. Intoxicating with, music. 
SS ee $ 


[ANNovel by GEOFFREY MOSS, 10th Eaton 
It & certain to be one of the best selling books of the year. 


Prine, $2.0, postage ext ‘DUTTONS, Publishers, New Yorks 
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_ entitles you to keep the. book 
as you like ana’ for TEN 
wae Bye 3 the necessary 

nge it for any one of 


¥oo TITLES listed in the DIME 
LIBRARY Catalog, which we will 


Send your remittance of $1.25 
and one of these books today : 


ALASKAN-—James Oliver Curwood. 
ANN SEVERN AND FIELDINGS— 
May Sinclair. . 
BAROQ UE—Louis Joseph Vance. 
HEAL M. Hull. 
HER FATHER'S DA DAUGHTER—dene 
jon- Porter. 
CHILDREN’S CHILDREN—Train 
MADAME, Cl. or ba shiner * peas 
|ADAME CLAIRE—Susan 
MIDDLE OF THE ROAD —Gidte. 
MINE WITH THE IRON DooR— 
Harold Bell Wright. 
4 THE WEDDING—c. N. 


lasco Ibanes. 


1s— 

R—Geof, 

VISION 0 RR -Marperet Pedler 

WEST ‘or THE WATER TOWER— 
Homer Oroy. ¢ 





The Dime Library, 21 W. 45th St., W. Y. 


Or Call at One of These Branches: 
21 West 45th 15 Hanover P1., 
St.. N. ¥. | 906 Flatbush Av., 


Brooklyn. 
571 Broad St., 
Newark. 


HAT promises to be an im- 
portant book on the World 
‘ War is exk-Premier As- 


quith’s 

the War,’’ announced by 
Doran for publication about the mid- 
die of September. Mr. Asquith 
states that he is ** particularly con- 
cerned to set out the purposes and 
methods of British policy during 
the ten years which preceded the 
war.’" There are chapters on ‘** The 
Efidir@iement of Germany,’’ ‘The 
Development and Working of the 
Entente,’’ ‘‘ Naval Expansion (both 
of Germany and Great Britain),"’ 
&c. Of particular interest should 
be-Mr. Asquith’s estimates and char- 
acterizations of many notable peo- 
plé, including the former Kaiser. 








‘“* Essays in European and Ori- 
ental] Literature’’ by Lafcadio 
Hearn is a selection of editorials and 
special” articles written by Hearn 
when he was on the staff of The 
New Orleans Times-Democrat from 
1882 to 1887. None of these has ever 
before been published in book form. 
There are egsays on Pierre Loti, 
Maupassant, Flaubert, Zola and 
other French writers and on Bud- 
adhism and Hindu and Japanese, lit- 
erature, The book, which is edited 
by Albert Mordell, will be published 
in September by Dodd, Mead. 


D. H. Lawrence figures no less 
— four times in the list of books 





upon request accom- 
1@ cents im stamps. 
cents may be deducted 

you 








Guaranteed by A. R. Womrath, Inc. 





d by Thomas Seltzer for 
publication in September. First 
comes a new novel, ‘‘ Kangaroo,’’ 
the scene of which is laid in Aus- 
tralia, then a new edition of ‘‘ Sons 
and Lovers,’’ a translation of Gio- 
vanni Verga’s ‘‘ Mastro-Don Gesu- 
aldo,’’ and a book of poems entitled 
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PRACT ICAL “DIETETICS 
hy ALIDA 


** Birds, Beasts and Filowers.’’ 


Early im September Doubleday, 
Page will publish ‘‘Animal Person- 
alities?’" by Samuel A. Derieux, who 
died suddenly about a year ago 
shortly before the publication of his 
first book, ‘‘ Frank of ‘freedom 
Hill.” af 

Knut Gjerset, author of ‘‘A His- 
tory of the Norwegian People,” tells 
in “A History of Iceland ” the story 
of the colonization of Iceland, the) 
organization of its Government, the 
introduction of Christianity, the ¢ol- 
onization of Greenland by pi Ss 


lonial Dames for use in Americani- 
zation work. An _ Italian-English 
edition has also been brought out, 


‘The Genesis of|and others are to follow. 


** With the Movie Makers,’’ by 
John Amid, is a story for boys of 
how motion pictures are made. The 
author takes his readers behind the 
scenes and shows them how actors, 
directors and camera men produce 
the thrills that afterward appear on 
the screen. The book will be brought 
out this Fall by Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 

—_—_ — 

** Bethesda ’’’ is the title ‘of a 
novel which Moffat, Yard will pub- 
lish anonymously in September. lt 
is described as being the story of a 
man’s struggle to regain his foot- 
hold after being swept for years on 
a tide of dissipation. The author 
is said to be an eminent member of 
the New York Bar. 


In- 1911 there appeared a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Memoirs of Li Hung 
Chang,’’ supposedly written by him- 
self and edited by W. F. Mannix. 
After its publication doubts were 
expressed as to its authenticity, and 
when these doubts had been shown 
to be well founded, the book was al- 
lowed to go out of print. It is now 
to be reissued for what it really is, 
a picturesque literary” fabrication. 
Houghton Mifflin will bring it out 
in September. under the new “title, 
“The Spurious Memoirs of Li 
Hung Chang."’ Ralph D. Paine has 
contributed an introduction sketch- 
ing the career of its late editor. 


“The Secret Tomb,’’ by Maurice 
Le Blanc; “* Missing Men," by Gas- 
ton: Leroux. and *‘ Ride Him, Cow- 
boy,” by Kenneth Perkitis, are 
three novels announced by the Mac- 
aulay Company for publication in 
September. 

pects 

Robert Frost, who for the last 
two years has held a fellowship in 
creative art at the University of 
Michigan, will retyrn during the 
coming year to his old chair in the 
English department of Ambherst 
College which he occupied froin 
1916-to 1920. 


Twelve mystery stories make up 
Melville Daviseon Post's new book, 





from Iceland and their voyages to 
the American coast. The final chap- 
ter deals with the development of 
the scaldic song and saga literature 
“|to which Iceland owes its widest 

fame. The book will be published 
in September by Macmillan. - 


It may or may not be a coincidence 
that Houghton Mifflin. after pub- 
lishing Rafael Sabatini’s novel, 
‘* Fortune’s Fool,” announce the 
early publication of the plays of Sir 
George Etherege, an English dra- 
matist of the Restoration. -Ether- 
ege is one of the historical persons 
who play prominent parts in Saba- 
tini’s story, and it is quite possible 
that readers who makc his acquain- 
tance as a character in. fiction will 








be curious to see what his comedies 
are like. 





Oni where he 


Professor Frederic A. Ogg, Chair- 
man of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and author of “‘The Govern- 
ments of Europe,” “ The Econémic 
Development of Europe,"’ and other 
books, has returned from Europe, 
has spent five months 
studying political and economic con- 
ditions. He has in preparation a 
volume on the Governments and 


Let | politics of the British Empire and a 


us show you how easy it is to start. 
. Write for free pamphlet to 


BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
354 Fourth Ave..New York. 


series of articles on the foundations 
of popular government in contem- 
porary Europe. While abroad, Pro- 
fessor Ogg arranged for the addition 
of several titles to the Century Po- 





litical Science Series, of which he is 





editor. 





BREAD 


The Novel of the 
Woman in Business 

. by : 

CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Auther of “Brass” 

is on sale in all bookstores 
$2.00, postage extra 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 





is Mountain Veritien,” by Zephine 














“M : Prefect of Po- 
lice of Paris,’’ “which Appleton will 
bring out about the middle of Sep- 
tember. All the stories deal with 
the exploits in crime detection of the 
central character, Monsieur Jon- 
quelle, é 


“ Personality of Plants” is the 
title of a volume to be published 
early in September by Lieber & 
Lewis. The authors are Royal 
Dixon and Franklin Everett Fitch. 
and the publisher’s announcement 
states that they not only depict 
plants as living, thinking creatures, 
but show them forth as possessing 
certain unquestionably spiritual and 
psychic qualities which link them 
very closely with mankind. 


a Yawl’’ and James Lane Allen’s 
‘The Kentucky Warbler ’’ are the 
most recent additions to the Lamb- 
skin Library published by Double- 
day, Page. 


A new and enlarged edition of 
** Poetical Favorites— Yours and 
Mine "’ is to be issued this Fall by 


first published twelve years ago and 
has had a steadily increasing sale 
ever since. 

Two books for children are an- 
nounced by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press for publication Sept. 1. They 
are ‘*‘ The Starlight Wonder Book *’ 





Russell Doubleday’s “‘ A Year in 


Bobbs-Merrill.. This collection was | prizes 


Books and Authors 


pioneer life in Iowa in Civil War 
times and centres about a family 6f 
Scotch Covenanters who are leaders 
in the community in hie nasi they live. 

Included ing Lippincott’ s list of 
September “publications are five 
travel books: “ Seeing tthe: Middle 
West,” by John T. Faris; -‘f My: 
Journey Round the World,” by Al- 
fred Viscount Northcliffe; ‘“‘ The 
Mystery Rivers of Tibet,” by Cap- 
tain F. Kingdon Ward; “ Memories 
of Three Continents,” by Lady 
abeth Rosetta Glover, and “ ‘!n 
Witch-Bound Africa,": by Frank 1. 
Meliand. 


History of Architecture in Columbia 
University and author of “ A His- 
tory of Ornament: Ancient and 
Medieval,’’ has written “ A History 
of Ornament: Renaissance and’ 
Modern,’ which the Century Com- 
pany will publish in September. 


“ Patuffa,”” by Beatrice. Harra- 
den, author of “ Ships That Pass 
in the Night,”’ is the story of a beau- 


familiar with the artist world aud 
the musical temperament. It will 
be published in MidSeptember by 
Stokes. 

~It is reported that the production 
of Gerhart Hauptmann’s drama, 
‘“‘The Weavers,’’ has been prohib- 
ited in Poland because of the ** con- 
dition of public feeling.’’. The same 
thing happened when the first at- 
tempt to stage the play in Berlin 
was made thirty years ago, where it 
was-feared that it would incite the 
working classes to violence. ‘‘ The 
Weavers '’ forms the-first volume of 
the authorized English translations 
of Hauptmann‘s dramas published 
by Huebsch. Seven volumes have 
appeared so far, and an eighth is 
promised for next year. 


British editions of George Jean 
Nathan's ‘‘ The Critic and the 
Drama ’’ and ‘* The World in False- 
face ’’ are to be brought out imme- 
diately in London by John Lane. 


Claude Bragdon’s 
sional Vistas *’ (Knopf) is to be 
translated into Russian by Nicholas 
Bassarahoff, who translated Ouspen- 
sky’s ‘‘ Novum Organum’’ from 
Russian into English. Mr. Brag- 
don’s ‘ Beautiful Necessity '’ has 
already been translated into Japa- 
nese, and his ‘* Man the Square ”’ 
(‘* A Primer of Higher Space '’). has 
appeared in an Italian edition. 


** Four Dimen- 


Three plays by Louis Evan Ship- 
man, itor of ‘‘ Life,’’ will be 
brought out by Macmillan in Sep- 
tember under the title ‘‘ Three Com- 
edies."’ The plays are ‘On Pa- 
role,’” ‘‘ The. Fountain of Youth "’ 
and ‘‘ Fools’ Errand. All of these 
have been produced on the profes- 
sional stage. 


During the, month of September 
McBride will publish “ Comp: 
by Jay Gelzer, author of 
Street of a Thousand Delights ’’; 
** Those Who Return,’’ by Maurice 
Level, author of ‘* Tales of Mystery 
Random 


named book the publishers will offer 
totaling $1,000. Details’ and 
conditions of the contest will be an- 
nounced later. 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, edh- 


“Mr. Arnold’ is-the title of 2 








A. D. F. Hamlin, Professor of the 
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An Efficiency Expert 
went to Hell and nothing would 


content him but at Hades 
usiness 


Bes ae 
EF FICIENCY | 
IN HADES 


By ROBERT B. VALE 
$1.50 at all bookshops 
STOKES, Publisher 























LONELY 
FURROW 


By MAUD DIVER 


“One of the most admirable 
novels of the year . . . It 
tells, against a picturesque _ 
andimpressive background, 
a story of compelling power 
and sincerity.” — ._Bosion. 
Transcript. . $2.50. 





Houghton Mifflin Co. 
MEN AND 
GODS 


. All bookstores, $3, postage extra. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N.Y. 


BAROQUE 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
A MYSTERY 


Alluring . Absorbing 
All bookstores, $2; postage extra 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., HY. 
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( Continued from Page 22) 


chauffeurs become ~ heroic-sons-of- 
wealthy -families-traveling-incognito, 
modest girls outshine théir brazen 
‘sisters and hecome’ successful writ- 
ers, cold wives and crusty husbands 
regain’ mutual ‘faith, virtue is re- 
warded and vice is punished—just as 
it happ to every one? Well, per- 





ually drink oxygen {and in 
vitality). In the sparkling new 
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We.have in stock a 
Tiety of 


suites and single pieces. | 





“Wicker—The Ideal Furniture 


for the Home” 
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haps. But there is nothing obvious 
in’ all this; all the changes wrought 
by Mrs. Humphreys are-quite credi- 
ble. For the whole is conceived -in 
realism and is done..in the short, 
choppy sentences that follow well the 
contour of the mind of the growing 
girl. 

The result is a double content—a 
story. of romantic -intérest and a 
careful and at times ironic, though 
Never at anytime inspired, picture 
of daily life as-it was to the stay- 
at-homes in England during the war. 
The searching of souls that went on 
im the Rearts»of those at thhome is 
sternly presented. Philistia in her 
diary refiects all the cross-currents 
of emotion, and in the darkest hour 
of the war declares that never in 
the memories of-those who suffered 
“would the Hun be ‘forgiven.** 
the~same time .she-wonders what 
**eould be said. of humanity as His 
creation "’ if all-could be changed in 
a ‘moment and the_belligerent coun- 





LEM ALLEN 


LEM ALLEN. Be P. Leaosen. 248 
- New! York: Boni & Liveright. 
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Latest’ Works of Fiction 


whe hd hion: Srinkiens dust esceit 
to let his generosity take “prese- 
dence over his judgment, again di- 
vides what is left of -their stake, 
and Alliingham wins back all that 
he- has lost and a. great dea} more. 


ebb and flow, and their adventures 
are as entertaining as they are 
varied. A beautiful Eastern gifi ap- 
pears on the scene and Allingham 
immediately loses his heart, Lem 
has a love affair also, but he is leas 
impetuous. than his - companion. 
Lem's. humorous comments on the 
experiences ‘they pass 

on iife in general will provide the 
reader with many a laugh. _A curi- 
ous feature of Lem’s writing is that 
in describing his “own speech . he 
shows that ‘poble disregard of the 
jaws of spelling and grammar which 
is to be-expected of a man. in his 
station in life, but when he quotes 
}Ajlingham ‘he has no trouble what- 
ever. Possibdly Allingham revised 
the manuscript. 


TIMBER SURE 
TIMB. “tow gage: A bony _By Frank 
He ‘ew Fork: 
-tury- : 
Bs in’ their ‘teens and. afiven- 


Frank Lil- 
The Cen-| 


serially. in The Youth's 
panion. i ae j 
It is a story with all. the elements 
that most appeal to those eager, ad- 
venture-thirsty. years, and the teli- 


the usual boy's book. 

Tom Jackson, the son son~ot a ‘Doron- 
merchant, discovers, after 
re in college, the uselessness 
he has been leading, and 
the ‘ northern 


to lumber 
his taiies 

of the life 
leaves for 


| make @ 





Visit.to Sir William Orpen 
( Continued from. Page 48°) 


i grand 
popera, and don't pretend ‘to like it.”’ 


Sir” William: is -by ‘six 
Suigs: uaneneel-u Te ciel. hoot 


eotpd five being portraits. A number 


his. pictures are hung in the Lux- 

‘Gallery in. Paris, and -in 

public and private collections in the 
United States. 

He was born near Dublin In’ 1878, 

and started drawing in the art school 


prize for his drawing of 
Hamlet, oe ee 
Art 
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From ‘that time on their fortunes}. 


1200: double (olded) sheets and:.100- en! 
velopes, aij embossed. Prepaid, $2.00... 
I do not acknowledge orders or, send 
rraai tbeaicnameetasslipenanionea ae 

‘Write. 
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By GINA LOMBROSO_ 
RUTH SNYDER writes in The World: 


“Tt is a book created in ie alee Sans ren Se it is 
@ book that should help men and womien to 

woman, complex though she be. Tt is a book bubbling and 

over with ideas.” : 


a Somgumeaneg ee as The New York Times: 


“Whether ‘we accept its conclusions’ or fegard some of them 
preposterous, we must admit that it i book rich in thought. s 


_, fecting.” ; 
: At all bookstores, $2.50 |; postage extra. ey 
E.P. BUTTON & 00. S01 Flin Aneame, NEW: DI 
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ut. in cieen tecaeies 
in typical B. | M. Bower style, with 


knowledge of types and their set- 
‘tings, and with refreshing, whole- 
some humor. $1.75 


PIRATE TALES FROM 








.. THE LAW 


By ARTHUR M. HARRIS 


For Sale at All Booksellers 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Pubiithers, Boston. 














Mail Order Department 


A.R. WOMRATH, Inc. 
Here are late and r books at 
USED BY A FEW---GOOD AS NEW 


which means they have been rented 
in Womrath’s Library and with- 
drawn in excellent condition. 
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of Queries and Answers, New YorK 
Traes. They should be written on 
one side of the paper only, and. 
must contain the name and address 
of the writer as an evidence of good 
faith, 
N. complete poem of which 
the following is a part: 
He sorees me me best who only stands 
So Dationtly” I strive to stand and 


Through all the glories of the coming 
years, 

walt til His hand shall ope the 
gate. 


QUERIES 


Waiting 


C.—Will some one please 
tell me the name of the 
author and give me the 


“Gods May Dwell” 

J. B. T.—Can any reader give me the 
name of the author and the title of 
the poem in — * these lines occur: 
K the house w is may dwell 
Beautiful, entir® and ¥ — 


“Be of ‘Good Cheer ” 
H. M. should’ tfke to know 
the source of the following expression 
and its correct form 


“ For cvery problem there is a solu 
sien and the soul's indefeasible right 
to be of good chee 


“ Your Choicest Treasure” 

Vv. R. S.—I should be grateful if you 
could tell me who is the author of a 
small poem from which I quote below: 
Child, do not throw this book about; 

Refrain from the unholy pleasure 
Of cutting all the pictures out. 

Regard it as your choicest treasure. 


“Fair Rosamund” 

W. C. H.—Can any of your readers 
locate this and 1! thor? it 
belon, 

riod. The place is Woodstock 

he heroine in ft is Fair Rosamund. 
For there was a dwelling in this sweet 


spol 
A tiny  flower-embowered q 
Such as was built ere-the amie sande 
That who heaps gold heaps sorrow, &c 


“The Gypsy’s Curse” 
N.—Can any of your readers 
where I can find the m 
“The. Gypsy’s ning 
these lines: 

“And mean you what you say, Sir 

Count, 
I bid to bew 


you are.’ 
And at his feet she humbly knelt, 
And thew aside her hair. 


M: A. 
tell me 
Curse,"" conta: 


“That Valley of Silence” 


. W. F.—Will some reader please 
tell me the author and from what 
poem these lines are _ incorrectly 
quoted : 
wont Se their death in that valley of 


nce, 
Down where the treacherous fir lay 
a y, 
Down where the * * * took on a crim- 
son red 


The brave Seventh on that fateful 
day. ‘ 


“At the Garden Gate” 
A. H. R.—Can you inform me where 
may obtain a copy of the poem 
“They Met, "Twas at the Garden 


J. D. H.—Will some one please tell 
me the title and author and ‘give me 
the poem containing these lines: 
What care I for heavenly joys (or 


bliss), 
When it means having you? 


“Move the World Along” 

F. T. A.—WiIll some one tell me the 
author of these lines, and also where 
to find them: 

We cant all be soldiers and fight 
the battle’s din. 
Nor = a To ae ie hog sian and hate 


r some must be Boor and lowly and 


others proud and strong, 
For it take all kinds of people “to 
move the world along. 


“TI Shall be Satisfied ” - 
J. ¢. C.—Will_some one tell mé the 
pong a poem from these liner 
are tak 
T- shall rt satisfied then, 
When I awake after sleep in the 
ve 
; thy likeness is mine 
And my ey divine 
Refined Him who has power to 
_ pave. 
“ God’s Completeness ” 
B. F. J-—-Can iS mes. tell me the name 
of the containing the following 
lines, and the author: 
Sew God’s completeness flows 
round our Reonelnaneen; 
"Round our 
They Tried 
you supply me 


we aay tela MRP it 
ui 
Tried to Take You From Me tp 


ES 
a 
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the cover of a little Pe oyge a outa’ 
The Watchman. I 


poem in a few places: 


If you can’t be an oak on the top of 


the hill, 
Be a ‘in the valley below * * * 
junbea 


shrub 
We can’t all be ms, some have 


to be stars, 


Thy Cabiea Fair 


L. M. 8.—Can you tell me the au- 
thor’s name, the titte and give me the 
reat of e@ poem contain 
lines : 

Go make thy garden fair 
anc 


Will see and ‘mend his own. 
ANSWERS 
Where Is God? 


a aioe BACON, Bronxville, 

N. ¥.—The poem for which “ J. 

B. G.” asks in your tasue of 

Aug. 19 is ** Where Is God?” 

and the author is the Rev. 
Minton J. Savage. It is as follows: 


” ot { 
As ‘they’ swam the crystal clearness 
throug! 
“ We've heard | tfom of old of the 
ocean 
ast — i ,* look on the waters 
The wise ones speak of the infinite 


Oli! who. can tell us if such there 
be?” 


The ine flew up in the morning 
ast 
And ‘ae was its song : 

light, 


Rs ay and balanced on sunny 

“I see the 

I look o'er a world of beautiful 
things 


But flying and singing * everywhere. 
In ve I have searched to find the 
air.”’ 


A Rich Man’s Table 


LUCILLE M. KEELER, Bronx, N. 
Y¥.—The poem ‘for which ° Se ee 

in your issue of Aug. ‘19 is 
Glasses,"" by Bila Wheeler Wilcox, 
and may be found in **One Hundred 
‘Choice Selections * (No. 15), published 
by Penn Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., price 40 cents ; and also 
in Mrs. Wilcox's * Poems. 


A Harp and a amine 


G:N. ROBINSON, N. Y.—The en- 
closed poem, entitled ‘‘ Langu 
was written by Mme. Le Vert of 
bile, Ala. I a BS certain it is the 
one for which B."" asks in your 
issue of Aug. 19 
Greek’s a harp we love to hear, 
Latin is a trumpet clear 
Spanish like an organ swells 
Italian rings its silver bells 


When Russia with "its alan = 
bals co ne ~~ 


But Britain sons may well rejoice. 
For English tis the homan voice. oy 


“The Revel of Life” 
HELEN FULLER, New York—The 
poem “C. M. 8.” requests in your is- 
sue of Aug. 5 containing the lines: 
** But for her who sleéps in your arms 
tonight 


The revel of life is done " 
*‘ After the Ball,” by Nora Perry. 
but it 


‘ts * 
It_ is too lon 
be J found in “‘ 
** Choice 
published oy 
Vemeeny, 1s ee 
ae correspondents answered this 
query. 


“Thy Brave. Cheer” 
ani L. JOS: LIN, 
uotation * 
oes of Suly 29, “ So others 
patience, labor 


ret 
The 





which 

** Villkins “and Cjats 

ere et yg Be aaa 

Civil Wan saa tre th ante of 2 fore te 
, & e music 

stil in print. ms 


Suffer and Be Strong 


es Cc, H. BIGGS, Brookly 

Y.—Replying to the nee ot * = tT! " 

” asks. agg Lecpaue 

a ‘or F w's 
the, Stars,”" and the whole 


Oh, fear not in a world like this,. 
And thou now e’er- a: 





ning these 3 


Queries and Answers 


entities Phe Mata. ee 


Calvin Merrina, Waterbury, Conn., 
writes that the poem is in the “< Cam- 
ridge Book of Poetry toge Children,” 

= The author a Canadian 
writer, some time on the ssatoril staff 
of The New York Independ: 


Shakespeare’s Strain 
E. K. WASSON, West New B 





1 —— owner of the sphere, 
f the seven stars 


*s heart, 
And Shakespeare's strain. 


A Very Goéd World 


B. B. VALLENT ye Ne, Sy 


our 
where is the sea?" the fishes ‘. 


n 
ester (i647- <1680). The quatra! 
all books of English quotations, and is 
as follows: 
It is a very good world to live in, 
To lend or to-spend ‘or to give $ 
Sut to bee ae we boron or te oh 8 
man’s own. . 3 

It's the very worst world that ever 
was known. 

ders write that the — 


sen for the Cari: 
ous, page Bf - 
fettie is ram lar Guots tions. 3 


Several _ other correspondents 
swered this query. 


A Mignonette Bouquet 


FRANK HOPKINS, Syractize, N. Y¥. 
—The = of Bret Harte sought by 
“WwW. BK "in your issue of Aug. 1 
is “A ce Romance” and ap- 
pears in aay twelve in the “ Stand- 
ard Libra Edition "’ of his works, 
published 4 Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. é 


Wrapped in the Flag 

| B. B? VALLENTINE, N. ¥.25 Pop 
Goes the Weasel.” about which “ M 
mM.’ —_—- in your issue of Aug. 
, an~ English comic be ye very 
aonite jin. the i "Ws of the last 
contend. The opening eer - the 
= nal song as-sung mm London in 

-53 run thus: 


"Up and down the nal Road, 
In and out the 

That's the way the ae goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


The Ba “4 was a famous music hall 
in the ity Road, ion, where 
drinks were sold, and was one of the 
ore of its kind. Why “ pop the 
** has never been sa’ rily 
explained, and it has been said that 
weasel ia not the animal of that name, 
but a tool used by hatters, and the 
* pop ’” refers to its being pawned on 
a Saturday night. 
Some of the English and —— 
verses follow—all are feeble doggerel : 
Queen Victoria's very sick, 
Napoleon’s got the measles ; 
Sebastopol’ 8 not — yet— 
Pop! goes the w 
All around the dred bench 
The monkey chased the weasel; 
The monkey tho’t ‘twas all in fun— 
Pop! goes the wea-sel. 
As :to the line preceding 
Wrap me in an ~ gcc flag, 
Pop pay SR 
ey, may safely be supplied acco 
and fancy of ‘ M ©. EB. rece 


from William W. 
Row, New York City. 


“3” 


7 Park 


to ‘think h rise, 
sa ve ot (3 be ae at of yourself 
win a. prise. 
Life's Patties < don’t always go 
To the r 

















SEPTEMBER FICTION 





By W: B. MAXWELL: 
The Day’s Journey 





“The life story of two old 
cronies from the cradle to 
the grave... an epic study 
6f friendship.”—W. Orton 
Tewson. Fourth large print- 
ing. ($2.00) 


- 


y ELIZABETH: 
The Enchanted April 





“Qne would have-to seek far 
indeed for as delightful an 
hostess as the one who told 
this tale.” — Brentano's 
Book Chat. 65th thousand. 

Boxed, ($1.90) 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY: 


Where the Blue Begins. 





“You have hit the bell a 
staggering blow.” Homer 
Croy. 50th thousand. 
Boxed, ($1.50). In Gissing ‘ 
Blue leather, ($2.25). 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 

















HOLLY. 


by EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 

the scenes jn - 
eae ies 
An uncensored story of 
the _motion-picture col- 
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Latest 


. History and Biography 
ae > Sn si IN A By 
12mo. I, May- 
ole & Gu. $1.70, 
Early counterpart of modern social 
questions. 

THE NEW HENRY FORD. By Allan ‘L. 
Benson. 12mo. ew York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. 

A biography. 

A Salas ref OF A CALM MAN. By 

Sam Blythe. 1i2mo. New York: 

. Book r 75 cents. 

ae ie Mrs. caries was res 

President at the time his 
death: —" as a booklet. 

a AND ee mag IRVING, ER 4 
Austin Brereton. vo. Boston: 

_ Maynard & Co. $3. 
A mereraphy of the two sons of Henry 

Irving. 





THE coneririnos OF — UNITED 
STATES. By Theodore E. 12mo, 
New Haven: ished for the Univer- 

Rochester by The Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $1. 


A lecture. 
THE CAMPRIDOS. ACINNET vi gaan 
Edited by J. B. Bury Cook and F. 
New. York: The y Ba 


A 
mitlan © olume 
— and ‘panslo nF to 1580 B. c.” 





Tee: “first part of a continuous his- 
tory of Eu people, linking up 
with the ‘‘Cambridge Modern History ”’ 
and the - Cambridge ae nasiaelal His- 
tory.” 

LE sey tae mange Par Marquis De Noail- 
les. Paris: Edovard Champion. 
Velume Il. “Life and Me- 

moirs.”* 


ae DAVIS. By H. J. Eckenrode, 
12m0. New York: The Macmillan Com-~ 
pany. 

A biography and “an effort to apply 
anthropological science to American 
history.” 

THE AMERICANISM OF THEODORE 
yt og mg ro by Hermann 
ton 


Mit- 
fie Company. $2.50, 

Selections from the writings of the 
late President. 

THE REAL ROBERT BURNS. 

Hughes. i2mo. New York: 

A. Stokes Company. 

A biography which seeks to prove 
that Burns was not as weak ag he 
has been painted. 

THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WORK. Edited 


hy William 8S. Lewis and Paui C. Phil- 
lips. vo. Cleveland, Ohio: Arthur H. 
Clark Company 


of the 


By J. L. 
Frederick 


A journal of early life in the North- 
west. 

FATHER TABB.. By Francis A. Lits. 
12mo. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
A sttidy of his life and works, with 

unpublished poems. 

GREAT ceed AND an IN THE 
BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Sir Rich- 
ard Lodge. New York: Oxford 
University been * gaz 
Lectures delivered 2 Oxford. 

ANCIENT MAN - BRITAIN. By Donald 
A. Mackenzie. . New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Goapany. $4.50 
A non-technical account, attempting 

to bring the various aspects of the sub- 

ject into a whole. 

THE MYSTICISM OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI. By PD. H. 8. Nicholson. vo. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3.50. 

A study of one phase of the life of 

St. Francis. 

TENNYSON. By oa Nicolso: 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A new critical study. 


be = ln mage om hig ps ts 
‘ . lew York: 
be eng RE ne 


A’ study of the struggle of the Mexi- 
- can people toward nationality. 


BRCAV RTOS AT KERMA. By George 
. Reisner. Pea- 
“of darvard University. 


-Bvo. 
$4. 


By Herbert 
The Mac- 


(Parts L-V.) 

Volume 5 and.6 in the Harvard Afri- 
can studies. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MATTHE 

A Edited by Arnold Wintridge: 
se New York: Yale University Press. 


Letters written by Matthew Arnold 
between 1849 and 1884. 


THE DBCISIVE ee OF MODERN 
TIMES. By F. B&B. Whitton. 
Svo. ; Hoownton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.50. 


Five battles—Vicksburg, Koniggratz, 
Mars~-la-Tour, Tsushima and the 
Marne, with maps. 


Poetry, Drama and Art 
CUPS OF. MLLUSION. By Henry Bella- 
mann. 12mo. : Houghton Mifflin 
Compnay. $1.50. 
A book of verse. 
THE POEMS OF LKOPARDI. By Geoffrey 
L. Bickersteth. 8vo. New York: The 
Macmillan 
Translation into English verse of the 
** Canti.” 


‘BGYPTIAN ART. 
part. Transia’ 


A play of present-day English 


RIVER DUSK AND OTHER POEMS. By 
_ Agnes Kendrick Gray. !2mo. New York: 
Fvans-Brown Company. 
“olicetion of short poems. 


Books 


Ponta om FRUIT AND OTHER BAL- | 


LADS. 
East ‘Autora, N N. y 
A book of Verse. 
THE CHOEPHOROE (LIBATION BEAR- 
ERS) OF AESCHYLUS. Translated int 
English — verse by Gilbert Murray. 
t2mo. York: Oxford University 
Press. bay ‘caate. 


Contains a brief histor‘cal preface | 
and explanatory notes. 
pg a BLOSSOM, OR Le ree ho ame 


oy sang Transiat-d by Aristide: 
in. New Haven: Yai 


mas Lomax Hunter. 12mo, 
: ‘Phe Roycroft Shops. 


K. e 
v Proton ens Press 
Translation of a modern ‘Greak 
drama. 
ee CRAFT. By W. P. Robins. Svo. 
New Dodd, Mead & Co. $7. 
A suide f for students and collectors. 
trINIONS. By Jay G.;: Sigemund. _ 12mo. 
New York: James T. White & Co. $1. 
Small volume of verse. ™ 
PORTSMOUTH AND OTHER —— Pg 
Renioeen Collins Woodbury. 
Press of George H. Kine’ a a 
Colheation of short poems. 


Essays and Criticism 
ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION 


By Lucius Holt. and Siecotas 
gg om rama 12mo. New York: Har- 


tre of sont and’ practice for | 
English. 


writing 
N THEORY 


. Bvo. New York: r- 

A companion volume to the author’s 
** Aristotle on the Art of Poetry,” in- 
tended for the general student of liter- 
ature. 


CLASSICAL AND ROMANTIC. By H. J. 
C. Grtersen as New York: The 
Macmillan Compan 
The Leslie Stephen lecture delivered 

at Cambridge in May, 1923. 

PASCAL ET SAINT IGNACE and PAS- 

CAL N'A PAS INVENTE LE ‘dege 

jovy. Pamphie ris: 
mpion, 

Two special studies of Pascal. 
LA COMEDIA ESPAGNOLE DU 

SIBCLE. Par A. Morel-Fatio. 
Paris: Edouard Champion. 

A brief study by a professor at the 
Collége de France. 
GAY'S BEGGAR'S OPERA. 

Eben Schultz. 8vo. New 

University Press. $4. 

‘A history of the fortunes of “* The 
Beggar's Opera’’ from its first Lon- 
don appearance to its present revival. 


XVI. 
12mo. 


By William 
Haven: Yale 


Philosophy 


DIALOGUES ON METAPHYGICS AND ON 
RELIGION. 4 Nicolas Malebranche. 8vo.. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A translation by Morris Ginsberg of | 
the well-known work of the French 
philosopher. 


Fiction 


MIDWINTER. By John Buchan. 12mo. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Romance of the eighteenth century: 


— GIRL FROM HOLLYWOOD. 
r Rice Bu 12mo. New 
The Macauley Company. 1.90. 
Story of motion picture life. . 


ZARAH THE ee ae Joan Conquest. 
12mo. New Y¥ The Macaulay Com- 


Ea- 
‘ork ; 


pany. $1.90. 
Romance of the desert: 

THE Sees. SEVEN. By Harry 
Coverdale. i2mo, New. York; ‘Chelsea 
House. $1.75. 

Presents ther criminologist of the 

Sherlock Holmes type. 

HIDDEN LIVES. By Leonora Eyles. 12mo. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 
A tale of a Welsh mining community. 

THE SINGING ar. By R. Austin Free- 
man. 12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.75. : 

e 


THE GIRL IN THE 
lomb. 1l2mo. WN 
right. 3 
A mystery. story. 





TROOPER O'NEILL. By George Goodchild. 
~12mo. New York: G. Howard Watt+ $1.75. 
ens in the Canadian -North- 


CoatEDiRg AND ERRORS. By Henry Har- 
: —_ 12mo. New York: Dodd, Mead 


Collection of short stories by the au- 
thor of “ The Cardinal's Snuff Box."’ 
HEART'S BLOOD. By Bthel M. Kelley. 

12mo. New York: Alfred Knopf. _ 

Cape Cod realism. 

LEM ALLEN. By W. P.. Lawson. 12mo. 

New York: & Liveright. $2. 

A Wild West story. 

OTHER bs A 8S PROPERTY. 

rietta Leslie. 12mo. New York: hotter, 

Yard & Co. .* 

A story by the-author of “ Belsav- 
A TALE THE PYRENEES. 

tot hag New York: Frederick D Scots 

ps 

Translation ‘of * Ramuntcho ’’; illus- 


J age.” 


¥4 trated in color. 


THE WINDING gram. By ¥ 
12mo. 


a York: eS 
Doran 
Tale of African adventure and ro- 


mance. 
ROBERT GREGORY John Owen. 12mo. 
oy eke E. P. “Dation & Go. 82. 


ee ee eee 





(Continved on Page 31) 
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themse!ves. 
$2 at all Bookstores 


VA 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


One of every two 
persons in the United States 


—half of the entire population—is numbered among 
Mrs. Porter’s readers. No such following has ever 
before been known. ‘The reason for it is in the books 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 








MINIMIZE YOUR BOOK 
DISAPPOINTMENTS 


How many times have you 

spent your time and money 

on a book which you did not 

like—chosen chiefly because 

= publisher or some higa- 
row, faddist critic recom- 
mended it? 

.  thousante ot 

which 

.: a voir pat likely you rf 

enjoy them too 

Take this Net, for instance: 

TEMPTRESS, 


pers 


chosen 
ee 








A New Novel by “the Modern Dumas,” author of. 
“Scaramouche, , “Captain Blood,” “The Sea Hawk,” ete. 





ORTUNES 
FOOL 


SABATINI 


$2.00 
at All 
Book Stores 














SWEET PEPPER, Geoffrey Moss. 
MANUSCRIPT OF YOUTH, Diana 
Patrick. 


The strange story of Colonel Holles, soldier 
of fortune, in the madcap days of Charles IT.. 








These may be rented tn our 
brary for 25 cents or purchased 
at any of our branches. 





THE LOVE CHILD. 


by Bertha Pearl Moore 
Author of “Sarah and Her Daughter” 
Aer story of father-love in the New York 
Ghetto, by the author of whom, the N. Y. Mail said. 
“Our hope that a really inspired document would come from 
the Ghetto is at last realized.” = 
The beauty, the laughter, the tears and the tragedies of _ 
the East Side are in this second and even greater book. 


$2.00 
‘ THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St., New York 





‘or inf! 
a1 1 Wit, 46th &t., N.Y. 























FATHOMS 
DEEP 


‘Science ‘has discovered something 
greater than radio. It has discovered - 
that you can control your life phen a 


by James Oppenheim 


Beet ice Te fw i tte 

and Marriage; The Fear of Death; What’s America ? etc, 
$2.00 net at all bookstores, or if your bookseller can- 
aot: sapply . yer. Sad ELAS, postage prepaid, to- 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 WEST 42D STREET, NEW } 








by Elizabeth Stancy Payne 
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paid by A 

ta fait” pri prides *oaltion}. logues ready. Book.. Company, 
Jam! ize * g 
book store In New ders. Chagnon ~» MY. 436 4th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

York; all prices in plain figures. Sep- v. ~ ‘ 

. lt ee § A. R. Wom- RARE BOOKS;..OLD, MODERN; FIRST SEXOLOGICAL, PSYCHOANALYTIC AND 
dway, New York City. NEws- Lee age i Curiosa, bs en rT nee literature. sent 

road 3000. Magazines. Send. for od ms TE: on 10 cents. 
< Brookside Ave., Vernon, N.Y. The Hook Langu, iT Went | St., New 
PRIVATE: SALE, 4060. GRAND STREET, 


N..¥. Only worth: while} 4 MURI HISTORY AND GEN- 
- |QWEDISH, NORWEGIAN AND DANISH} — books.”-Cafalogue John Gallettl.- tar nigebmr erie ~ Boa 


. Catalogues and lists ro- 
Scandinavia: Art 

Books in English by” ‘Au-| QED AND RARE BOOKS, MODERN] fin anew tox sit Went 

thors. Catalog free. Bonpier’s, iret =~ = by= Private — . 

Stone, 137 Fourth Bre, Oy. 0 and 3 —> Gravely, 


uf 
if 
e 
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on request. 

71 West 96th. : 

pa gee Regge a gr A a ig moege wig a = HOTEL BRE- = - 

don, edition juxe, Pp , voort, rk—Latest French pub- 

my special price $75. rton'’s Arabian | wecations on sale. information, lists ‘TH® HOME COUNTY MAGAZINE: PAST 

and unabridged trans-| mailed on request.’ a, ie. aM the Great 

REIGN BOOKS, ALL LANGDAGES Memories that are st ly new; heart 

FP Eeablishea. 1680. Catalogue of French, and cannot and. ender -the-skin ARE ope 9 

Kallan. .. Sehoenhot’s,} sarily, iNustrated; printed ‘or mem 

Mass. bring 


Subsctiptson. $2.50, Si Drake, 
. 116°Naessau &t., York. 
BOO! AND MAGAZINES—{ Thousand antiquarians and ‘bookeelle TOWN NEWSPS 
York’ : erase gash, whantes, ree cata- cialize in English ~ Pirat ve abe: 0 See tees orth end of The 
New York. CRU. Famine. .¥ tage, 106 Went 18tm: rT Bullding, Brosdway and: 43d Bt., 
VERY ATTRACTIVE FRENCH CATA- ~~ = papers on display. Open: all night. 
19.000 BOOKS NOW ON SALE FROM Soghee “Sent: out: TAT eubk > ve@neet: 
see. emaees eee oe ae Zabaia & Maurin, 5 West 47th. . me opener gage oe dann 
ate 5 George jarke . rary Service, Dept. le 7 
Church of the Transfiguration, New | G@RMAN LARGE, WELL SE-} New York. Tel 10435. 
«= York City (Little Church Around the CNet aon, Beyer’s Bookshop, 207 Se ee 
Comer) and the. Rev. Albert R. Lioya | Fulton St., opposite Terminal Upstairs. 
' Hot Springs, . with other 
i Sune ule eciettion com | FRENCH BOOKS, OLD AND NEW. 
theological pooks as well as many Dorbon-Aine, 561 Madison Av., ai Séth. 
Hlogophy, 
ny Tag A aged ig 9 ‘ 
i ‘tres, ° ol . te ‘sl 
SB eatin’ Hosary vega Autographs pag Fog amy 
levee early all age 3 Please state wants. Baker’s Great Book- 
isp! Pio yy ; ;{ Shop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birmingham, 
ngs. Schylte’s Bookstore, AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES! fngiand. 


Avenue (Tenth Street) Mena 7 oo ger Letters of N dara 4 
an ancoln and other - Presidents TROUBLES:” 

VIS: BARGAINS, COWPER, & VOLS.,}. United States parti “TELL no gor ap nay at 
er prices paid. oks searched +A 
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cularly wanted: High- 

half calf, $6.00; John Fiske's Histori- “The Aut pb Bul-|> tuit, Gt r ; 
eal Works, 13 Vols., half morocco, ww foomes F. gy Gem 2: Pane Fe ane’ 38 
Too.00 swinbare io vol. $10. Pr or to P. F. Madigan. ca, Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 
60.00; Swinburne, ols., 00; . e Autogra * _ 5 
cyclopaedia Americana, 30 Vols., India est. 47th Street, New York. OR ee rae BOOKS go re aor 

r, full ,. ‘datest edition, issued. E. R, Robinson, 

Bit0.00 Irving, § Vole., 37-00; Scott's] AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF FAMOUS Fiver St., Troy, N.Y. 

av ov" . 8., - - 
40.00; Dickens, 16 Vols.. half miorocea, | _ sane’) te Prcgmtes a. y pur Den, | 59000. RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
16.06; Ridpath’s History of the World, Established -2887. Lists issued. Aurand’s Book Store, 
9 Vols, half morocco, $12.00. Davis’ ‘or free sample copy. & Harrisburg, Pa. 
Bookstore, 49 Vesey. 


3 VEN. MOZART, WAGNER, |QUT-OF-PRINTS FURNISHED. WHAT 
\@QNE THOUSAND AND ONS PLACES | BETES . Ae 
wa $2.50; Writer's | ago nat Begaiberte -2eTe “‘Tooppia. Servion Middataen, Se 
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= “= uacripts. - 
Book, 50; Modern Photo-Play Writing, |- riggs Av 

a 4 ¥ rt of Inventing Characters, 5 Ave.,, New: York. : 

+ Polti’s th th 











Stamps and Curivs 
Books, st. Ns "MAGAZINES, ANY 
i oer States stamps es- 
wan' 5 Open everfings. Mitt- 
ler’s Book and Stamp Exchange, 194 Sec- 
ver, World ond Avenue. Tel. 0592. 
a. 2 es: - gpoewelt STAMPS ON, ENVELOPES (Om. LOOEM 
Life of Johnson, 4 wu Many wanted. Will act promptly or 
cane, ans’, 10 Wi ‘82, Reuth- 
» ets "Mew fork. Phone Circle 3163. orfora eS SE, a 
GLcur LIFE OF BLAKE,: $2.50. BRR ES Ae SeaMe O 
Senne aoe: 50. Rothenstein's lections - ‘William Casemerit, 823 
24 Portraits, $3. ’s Anatomy | West 420 Street... 
for Art Students, Pi. 3 weeny he 
Anders - Zorn, $4. re State 
Co.,. 107 East 50th St., New York. 


R SALE 
Pte 17th 









































AKICHI 
so dramas 
** (1897). » 
1443- 








t = 4 F 
NATOLE FRANCE’S GARDEN OF Morri- : ; ; ” - 
ANS peurus. Reine. Pedaugue, Friends| son Serv Batikea (fi : Giriat cite « and 
Book, 5g of en la re Nosiere 1913), 179 way. 6644. > oa 3 - y reasonable 
Ww Sth St. (Bryant 6602.) ae CH CIRCULATING LIBRARY— 
All the new books. Le gee de 
V'Obese, -Lucienne. Sloog,. 718 


11. Broadway, New York. weekly D ° BA. 














offered 
and -— For quota- 
tions. write J. G. Wilitams, Publisher, 
- 10 High St., Boston. 
U8=D. 
courses and cat- 
alogue nia benteee free. Students’ Ex- 
change, 47 West 424 St., New York. 
BurRTonN's ARABIAN NIGHTS, 17 VOLS., 
Ri » or for ings 
ame 4 Cab ahalieré: fen 
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Latest 


( Continued from Page 29.)_ 


Heer osc aaa al By Margaret Presco 
on: 


3 Atiantic 
Monthly Press. $3.40. 
A nov<1 by the author of numerous 
short stories. 

THE NERVOUS bag By J. Rath. 
12mo. New York: G. Howard ‘Watt.- $2. 

- Story of cdcbauaiaaie life, promised 
as a -play also. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. By Rafael Sabatini. 

2mo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
wane. #2. 
An English historical romance. 

GREY WETHERS. By = Sackville-West. 
12mo. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

A romantic novel of England of the 
last century. 


ge tag OF THE WIND. By*M. P. 
12mo. New York: ~Alfred Knopf. 


Adventure in Africa. 

THORNEY COLTON..- By Clinton H. Stagg 
12mo. New York: G. Howard Watt. as. 
Sensational feats of a blind detective: 

THE BLACK SEAT. By G. B. Stern. 12mo. 
New York: Alfred Knopf. 

A story of English stage life. 


Travel and Description 

THE GREAT beng Oe Abe. 5 vo 
Cornish. Svo. New York: George 
Doran Company. $5. 

History and geography of the Impor- 
tant world cities. 

THE LAW OF THE tee eng By Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline. 8vo. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $3.50. 

A book of impressions of America. 
Contains a foreword by Chief Justice 
Taft. 

FATHER THAMES. By ak nage Higgins, 
12mo. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 

my. $2.50. 

The river, London and m~ towns of 
the Upper Thames. 

PATROLLING IN PAPUA. By W. R. 

Humphries. ws New York: Henry 

Holt & Co. $3.50. 


British official's account of experi- 
ences in Papua with the native police. 
MY ADVENTURES IN BOLSHEVIK — 

SIA. . By Odette Keun, i@mo. New 

York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Experiences of a Dutch woman in So- 
viet Russia. 
ay TODAY THROUGH CHINESE 

YES. Dr. T. T. Lew and others. 
tea. New York: George H. Doran 

Company. $1.25. 

Study of the eee movement 
and changes in China 
A WOMAN’S NePRESBION OF GERMAN 

NEW GUINEA. By Lilian Overell. 8vo. 

New York: Dodd, Mead &.Co. $4. 

Experiences in the interior of Ger- 
man New Guinea during the war. 
ENGLAND NACH DEM KRIEGB. By Dr. 

Werner Picht. 12mo. ~ Munich: Joseph 

Koesel & Fri Pustet 

A German view of England and of 
Germany from the outside. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A LION FAMILY. 
By A... A. Pienaar. i2mo, New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

.Tales of wild apimal life in Africa 

by a Dutch South African. 

THE .HAPPY TRAVELER. By Frank 
Tatchell, a New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $3.50. 

Traveling as @ source of pleasure for 
poor men. 


New. Editions 


+ A DAUGHTER OF THE YINE. By Ger- 
trude Athe —— New York: Dodd, 


A reissue of Mrs. Atherton’s story 
of the early days of California. : 
a IN THE WIND. Be Maud Di 

12mo, New York:. Dodd, Mead @ Co. $2 

Reissue of a .novel ask ht print tor 
some years. 

+ THE “GENIUS.” By 
l2mo. New York: Boni 


7 


troduction on 
troversy raised by it at that t time. 
JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. By W 
Bilict Griffis. i2mo. New York: Tr 


A new 

ALASKA THE GREAT COUNTRY By 
a Svo. New York: The 

Company. $2.50. 

A new edtion with new matter. 

——. eee ee Gay. Svo. be 
The text of the play. as produced in 

1764, and with the original 

simile; illustrated 

and in black and 

Fraser. 

THE “THREE IMPOSTORS. By Arthur 
Machen. 12mo. New York: Alfred Knopt. 

Reissue of one of the author's early 
stories. 


PRACTICAL DIETETICS. ay Ae Pe 
cis Pattee. yo. Mount Vernon, N. 

A. F. Pattee. 

Fourteenth revised edition, with a 
pamphiet, “‘ Teacher's Dietetic Guide.” 


Books 


DANS LA "ROPEENNE. PF. 
Wiadimir AR ty 12mo. Paris: 
Librairie Ancienne Honore Champion. 
Collection ef articles and 

which have appeared in the 
reviews. 


BIRTH CONTROL. 
Vilbiss. M. . 
Maynard Company. $1.75. 
A plea for change of the law. 
ECONOMIC HISTORY IN 
ENTH gg nig By Gar- 
New York: The 


Historical background of the present 
economic period. 
TYRREY, THE GREAT POWERS, AND 
THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. By. Edward 
Mead Pearle. 12m0.. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. 

The history of the struggle of the 
great powers over Turkey, with ep-c'a’ 
reference to the revival of Ottoman 


re CTION PSY- 
Coleman F. Cittith. i2mo. 
Macmillan Company. 
A textbook for students. 
THE WORKER IN MODERN ECONOMIC 
SOCIETY. H. Douglas, Custice 


a W' 
Iniversity ‘ot 


Designed primarily as a textbook for 
introductory courses in the study of 
labor. 

WOMAN. By Anthony M. Ludovici. vo. 
New York: Alfred Knopf. $3. 

An anti-fentinist solution of the prob- 
lem of woman's place in moiern so- 
ciety. 

HBAT AND ENERGY D. R. Pye. 
12mo. New York: “Guteca University 
Press. $1.76. 

Discusses energy as ‘the basis of all 
activity of nature. 


Juvenile 
THE STORY OF THE MIKADO. By 

W. S. Gilbert. &vo. New York: Alfred 

Knopf. 

The story of the famous light opera 
rewritten by the librettist as a chil- 
dren's etial and just now published. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SUCCANBERS. 

By A. wyatt me. t2mo. New York 

Dodd, Mead Co. $2. 

Popular reso for young readers. 


Miscellaneous ° 

DOMESTIC SANITATION AND HOUSE 

DRAINAGE. B: Henry . C. “ 

12mo. New York: Oxford University 
A textbook. for students. 
INDUSTRIES DES POILS ET FOUR- 

RURES CHEVEUX ET PLUMES. Par 

Francis J. G. Beltzer. vo. Paris: 
\ Dunod. ; 

A French textbook on furs and ekins. 


THE THEORY Or ORGANIZED PLAY. 
By Wilbur P. and Elmer D. 
Mitehell. 80. New York: A. 8. Barnes 
& Co. $2.40 
The part of play in education ex- 

plained by two directors of physical 

education. 

CRAM‘'S QUICK cg kag ng gy BA 
THE WORLD. I%mo. 
George F. Cram 

Maps and ee index of cities, 

population, &c. 

CENTURY READINGS IN See 
TYSTAMENT. By 
and Henry &. Battenhouse. 

York: The Century Company. 
Seiections chosen for their literary 

»xcellence. 

HEALTH Len pee BO ~ SCHOOLS. “By. 
Theresa _New York: Na- 
tional Tub yr 


A handbook for teachers and health 
workers. ‘ . 























Witchery of<» Oriental Lanp 
By John Fame 
If you have not read this book you 
are missing the big treat of the season. 
Price $2. 
“ At All Bechaterce 


Railroad Newsstands. 
pe ET SELLERS CO., 
Box 20, West Farms Sta., N. ¥. 














Write Your Own 


sales ietters. circulars, booklet, 
3, mail 


isaer teue” 


ods, 

plan: including 
Proven 

Let- 


704 pages of successful 





THE GOLFING SWING. By Bi 

— 12mo. New York: Frederick 
. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 

Shephenatidiear golf strokes. 


THE GLORY OF GARDEN. By 
"| MG. - Bel 


New York: 


PEAKING. By Frank 
tric! 12 mo, ie. tnt Gee 
Company. $2. 

. Book of advice and instruction. ° 

COLORED SOLDIERS. By W. Irwin Mac- 

Intyre. 1i2mo. Macon, Ga.; The J. W. 

Burke Company. 

. Short stories gollected by the author. 

4 eo MANAGEMENT. Hy J. 
12mo. New York: The 

Ronald Press: $1.25. 


Fundamentais of success in managing 
a business. 
HEROES OF THE ROCKIES. 
Isaac K. Russell. 12mo. {New York: 
World Book Company. $1.36. 


ran 
E : 














@u.et-. 
Know Our 
President . 








All England is laughing over 
The New Novel 


A Comedy of the Irish Revolution _ 


All Stores $2.00 








By G. St. John-Loe 


The story of a typical modern young woman. The New York 
Times says: “Those critics are right who boldly affirm G. 
John-Loe to be one of the most promising of the younger 


English writers.” 








Robert Gregory 
ee oe ee 


of a little soul in a 
growth seem impossible. io nee 


mosis dbcmensan it eae tee eae 


temarkable things which have wm ejamened Wraes tent aaecaee 
$2.00. Obtainable through any bookstore or, if not, from 














__ IN THE 
TENTH MOON 


by Sidney Williams 
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The Novel of the 
Woman in Business 


Autkor of “Brass” 
is on sale in all bookstores 
$2.00, postage extra 
~ EP. Case ts Cos Tien Nahe 


‘AUCTION _ 
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. ADVERTISEMENT, 





The famous single volume 
, containing bint, arse A 


Shakespeare 
in. Scotland on india 


per. Bound in America 
in flexible leather. 


All of Shakespeare— 


39 complete volumes i in one! 


eseurvanie, yet. true. cee in- one limp: 

leather, India-paper volume, are contained: all - 
the complete. plays and poems. of “Shakespeare, 
usually published separately in-single volumes. — 


The type is large and clear, printed on opaque In- © 
dia paper—1352 pages. The thumb index makes 
place finding easy.’ And the beautiful leather bind- 
ing crowns a masterpiece of the bookmaker’s art. 


Im Glasgow, at Collins’ Clear-Type Press, we 
faced last fall a few hundred unbound copies of this. 
_ Masterpiece. We rushed ‘them. to New York, and 
bound them at the great Collier bindery. 


=P: “F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
46 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N.Y. 


Send to ste; for fret ammination; siete ok vmaieiia atlas dabak wilbtoaicias ‘ 
Iai Gh Sialestontials Srrth, cient Heit See Wel TAR 


If I agree that it ie one:of the most. wonderful botks evec peiuted, 1 will send you 
- $1.50 within 5 days and $1.00 month until the full price of $6.50 ia paid. (10% - 
_" discount for cash with order.) ie eey ts te eee eee ee epee 
cond or esasbetin asa Soegeed Fae : 


fay f 


° : ot aa 
! Sgt iS 


Within three days after the appearance of our first © a 


advertisement the supply was exhatsted. ~ 


Since then, we have répeatedly cabled to Glasgow 
for more books. Now another small edition has : 


been réceived. - “We will fill orders as they come in— 
while the books last! 


Here, indeed, is a’book to have in your saints for | 


reading, for reference, for the pure joy and pride of Se a 


possession: A book, too, to slip in your traveling 
bag,.a true friend for every journey. 


To make sure of your copy, act. quickly. Many 


val order. Some will be too late. Here is the cou-. 


ili it out now—before you mislay or forget it. 





